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Most of the writers on Sankara-TedSnta have 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the traditional illu- 
sory aspect and have tended to relegate its realistic 
aspect to the hack-ground. 1 have found it necessary 
to refuse to accept the traditional ascetic interpreta- 
tion alone to the entire neglect and inexcusable 
exclusion of the realistic ; because it seems to 
me that the realistic side was very prominent in 
Sankara’s own mind and I have cdliceived it to bo 
my duty to try and present a concise account of his 
philosophy in its realistic and objective truthfulness 
with constant reference to the original sources. 
Even if this side is at a discount in the general 
esteem at the present moment, yet the realistic 
interpretation cannot be ignored nor evaded, and 
it is ohe ofc great and growing urgency. This 
neglect increases my gratitude to the great founder 
of this Fellowship whose iippartial and enlight*Kied 
generosity has rendered possible the publication 
of my studies on the realistic and practical aspect 
of the YedSnta and I trust that nothing of first-class 
imi>ortance has escaped my attention in re-emphasis- ’ 
ing this most neglected side of Sankara. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning with deep> 
gratitude the names of Brahmachari JnSna’ chait^^y/i 
(who has now become Faramahapsa) and Brahma* 
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ehari Puma chaitanya — twf) most fearned editors ot 
that excellent Monthly Magazinl*-- the Vedanta- 
Keshari — the renowned organ of t|ie llama-Krisna 
Matlia at Mylapore in Madras, jwho, by their 
sympathy and* encouragement, almost from the very 
beginning, helped me a great deal, by opening out 
the columns of their great Journal for some of these 
Lectures they so kindly published therein. The 
present learned editor Brahmachari l urna chaitanya 
has placed me under a deep obligation by his kind 
appreciation of the merks of my Lectures and 
furnishing me with his valuable oj)iniou on my 
interpretation which 1 reproduce below : — 

“It is perhaps superfluous on our part to express our admira* 
tion for the scholarship and originality you have displayed so 
abundantly in your interpretation of Adwaita Vedanta. In India, 
especially, ( [jerhaps it may be due to the adverse condition of 
our social and political life ) men laave ceased to think originally. 
To piove even a bit from the old groove of thought is considered 
the climax of heterodoxy, and men have seldom shown that 
courage of conviction and intellectual vitality so essentially 
needed to set at naught such conservative forces* at work and 
chalk out new paths of thought. We have profound regard for 
the str&ngth of your intellectual* conviction and originality of 
mind that have enabled you to give this new interpretation of 
Sankara’s System. Some of our readers, who have taken interest 
in Vtdanta all through their life, also told us that they are 
•«gathering many new ideas from your lectures. 

We feel that of your lectures, those dealing with Maya and 
Prana are the best. You have clearly broughj: out {hat Maya 
dSes not simply mean a magical power causing some sort of 
illusion, but that it is the Lord’s creative power, which is al- 
ways there either in a manifested or unmanifested condition, 
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aOd that it is unreal ol* illusory Vnly to the ignorant man who 
views it as separate ftmm and unconnected with its substratum 
Brahman, while to tl® vision of the knowing one it appears 
in its proper relation to Brahman and therefore ceases to be un- 
real. MayAviida thu'^ interpreted can form a philosophy of life 
providing an intellectual basis and a kind of sustaining power 
to man in his daily avocations of life. Your interpretation has 
shown that Adwaita is not simply a philosophy of asceticism 
but a gospel of life that can form the basis of dynamic activism. 
This of course is not stated in your lectures in so many words, 
but is what seems to us to be clearly implied in them. We do 
not know whether we have grasped you correctly, but we feel 
certain that if the implication that we have pointed out is cor- 
rect, Adwaita, as interpreted by you, can again become a living 
force in our national life, and form not only a matter for the 
intellectual satislfaction of the Pandits ; but a gospel of life that 
can inspire and sustain the youth of the land in the various 
fields of life that are open to them. In many respects this is 
also the trend of the interpretation given 4o the Adwaita 
Vedanta by the late Swami Vivekananda. , 

Your lecture on ‘Prana’ gives some clear and definite ideas 
* * • 
about a much misunderstood subject. Many regard Prana as 

some sort of air and others as some sort of energy that is neither 

spiritual nor material. Your interpretation of it has shown the 

absurdity of all such ideas that view the Prana apart from its 

metaphysical significance that yo« have so ably expounded.* In 

the light of the wide and comprehensive view you have taken 

of Prana, it is possible to understand in a clear and correct 

perspective the whole world of meaning underlying this difficult 

concept in Indian philosophy. 

While expressing our appreciation of the view you have 
taken of Adwaita, we would however like to say that the tradi- 
tional interpretation of it also has a substantial basis to standr 
upon. But the point is that Adwaita has in the past Jieqn 
in terpreted in an one-sided manner. Sin9e moat of the thinkejs 



of this school in the past have been as|etics, whose one object 
in life was to transcend all consciousnAs of relative existence, 
it is no wonder that this school of ttiought conceived the 
Absolute as free from any kind of change either of condition or 
of entity, and insisted on regarding the w»rld as a totally non- 
existMt phantasm. That such an experience is however 
possible is evident from the lives of some of our saints and such 
scriptural passages as the following Mantra from the Mandukya 
Upanishad 

“*ips;jrg’ *1 v'si smivi' i 

fiiqnlff g; n’* 

But this does not mean that the ascetic’s view alone is the 
correct one. The stand-point you have adopted is equally ten- 
able, being supported both by reason and *authority as you 
have proved by your elaborate arguments and quotations. The 
difference is that the traditional interpretation is that of the 
ascetic who trhs to identify himself with the Absolute by 
obliterating the consciousness of relative existence, whereas 
yours is the view of the practical man of the world who tries 
to transcend the limitation of the world by regarding it as nSn- 
different from Brahman, its stuff and substratum”. &c. &c. 

I wish also to thank Prof. Nareiidra Chandra 
Vedantatirtha, m. a., for the great pains he has taken 
in seeing the book through the press. 

Senate House. 

Calcutta Tlniveraity. Kokilesvvau BHATTACHAEirrA. 

Augmt, 1931. J 
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(a) Introductory. 

Among the Six main Schools of Vedanta, the* 
School represented by Sankaracharyya holds a very 
unique position. It is not only very popular in 
India, but in the Western world also it has found 
a number of brilliant and lucid exponents, some 
of whom have thrown enthusiastic labour into Idle 
study of his System and succeeded to correctly seize 
his main principles. But critics are not wanting both 
in India and in Europe who have adversely criticised 
him and are unable, they assure us, to accept his 
method. But the objections raised by them seems, 
however, to have been founded on misapprehension of 
his ideas. These critics have understood Sankara’s—'" 

“w ytwT — an all-inclusive whole 'em- 

bracing within it, and entirely imbianent in, the in* 
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dividual selves (fifcr^) and thel objects (fimii*), 
and that these, they have thouglt, are mere repro- 
ductions of, or parts constituting, jthe whole. This, 
in f^ct, is an identification of the Absolute with 
the process Qf the Actual. In a different way, 
Brahma of Sankara has been taken by some in 
the sense of an abstract empty unity in which, 
“like a lion’s den” to use Hegel’s phrase, — every- 
thing is lost and from which nothing can come out ; 
and Sankara has been credited with the impossible 
task of deducing the differences of nMmarTv^a from 
such a blank, barren, empty unity. Another conse- 
quence naturally follows. As there is nothing but 
Brahma, the world must be an illusion, a kind of 
hallucination, a creation of the mind of man. It 
is simply the mental ideas with which the finite 
man — the knowing subject— conceives the true Real- 
ity — Brahma. The apparent world exists in the 
mind of man and when the mind of man is abolished, 
tba world ceases to exist. In this way, Sankara's 
doctrine has been reduced by some of these scholars 
to a sort of Subjective Idealism. * ' 

In the all-comprehensive view noticed above 
the finite souls which arS mere phases of one in- 
clusive unity, appear and vanish with no aim or 
purpose and are drifted along as the countless 
waves or bubbles on the bosom of the ocean. The 
individuals, these authors maintain, have no free- 
dom of action, no responsibility, — ^and the sole res- 
ponsibility, if any, is attributed only tolhe whole 
whiQh is the only individuality. The personality 
of the Jivaa has no place, they say, in this System. 
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is forgotten t^at the 'finite soul also participates 
in the Absolute Self — the Infinite — ^whieh is eter- 
nally present in *him and which is his true self, 
without which his jinititude itself vanishes. ‘The 
fact is not noted that the finite self, in Sankara- 
Vedanta, is both the same ( ) and not the 
same ( ) with God. The cultivation of moral 
virtues, they would assure us, has been denied by 
Sankara and a sort of inertia preached. The union 
with Brahma which is sought for in Sankara System 
is, according to these critics, only an absorption in 
which all contents and differences are entirely lost 
and, contrary to the assurance given in the Gita — 

“ireiT^ «! inWSTfiT, H W % iTOrfh* ( i. e. T— the 

Supreme Self — will not bo lost to him, nor he — 
the finite self — will be lost to me’ ), — the emanci- 
pated Jiva, these critics tell us, becomes a total 
void and an empty abstraction. Even Paul Deusson,* 
the most learned and sympathetic interpreter rf)f 
Sankara’s System has explained the great a^haryya^s 
theory from* the point of view of Subjective Ideal- 
ism, following the theory of Kant and Schopenhaur 
as understood by him. , • 

It has also been held by some that the May^ 
vada as is found in the Sankara System was the 
creation of his own fertile brain and it has no 
sanction and support in the most ancient Upa- 
nishads and in the Brahma-Sutras, 

We all'of us" remember the notorious Sanskrit- 
couplet, particularly its last line — 

ipEPrf ?rn"'-’and you know ‘how Sankara wap 
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held to ridicule by some *of our lown countrymen 
who represented his great MayS-v5da as an itwwetW 

( Asat-Sastra ) and stigmatised hiih as a #11 

— a 'crypto Buddhist. Evidently, the composer 
of the' lines ha*d in his mind Sunyorvada of a certain 
sect of the Buddhists. But the man was counting 
without his host. He knew not what he was about. 
He not only misunderstood and misinterpreted 
Sankara, but also signally failed to grasp the true 
sense of the Sunyorvada too, which he was led to 
ascribe to Sankara. The great Pali authority gives 
the following correct idea of the SQnya-Vada — 

The text shows that the Nirvana is not an empty 
vacuum ; it L a state where love and hatred, passion 
♦and aversion by which all of us are swayed will 

never distract our mind ; where all strife and 

•: • 

quarrel will cease to exist and perfect tranquillity 
will come to our possession. Sankara himself has 
used the term Nirvana, but he understood it in 
quite a different sense than what the versifier 

tells us— ( Vide. 
Sankara-bhasya on it). When the Nirvana is attained, 
we would not, he assures us, reach a vacuum but 
** — WiQiei* — complete bliss and happiness. No 

suffering will meet us anymore. — 55 ft 

( quoted in W* MIN.'S. 4. 22. ) 
-*-B«t we shall see more elaborately if Sankara 
really deserves such stigma at all, 
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'Thick accretioils of sitch misapprehension and 
hasty opinions have gathered round and have 
almost chocked tlfc spirit of this great philosophy, 
this glorious Metaphysical System of India. 

But if any honest and earnest seeker of tlfuth, 
purging off from his mind preconceived ideas, tries 
to find out the true meaning of this philosophy, 
his success is sure to come. Let him carefully 
collect the materials from the original sources which 
he will find scattered broad-cast in the writings of 
Sankara himself and he will' experience no difficulty 
to establish the correct position set forth there-in. 

In the coprse of these Lectures, it will be my 
earnest endeavour to present before my learned 
audience the correct views of Sankara-Vedanta as 
appear from his own writings and to^how the un- 
tenability of the opinions formed by some of the 
Western as well as Indian critics of this great and 
celebrated Maya-vada. An attempt will be made 
to discover the source of this Adwaitavada which 
I have tried to trace to the Bg-veda itself. An 
attempt will also be made in the following course 
of Lectures to show, here and there, the merits of 
Vedanta as compared with the Western Schools of 
thought which would, I hope, also throw some 
light on the place this School of philosophy 
occupies in the philosophical world, but our success 
would, I feel sure, only be partial, if we fail to 
disperse even to a partial extent, the mist which, 
threatens to throw its brilliancy into the sh^d(). 
I have, therefore, thrown my m^in labour in this 
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direction with a view to ‘ draw j^our special atten- 
tion to it. It is needless to add. that the task is 
very dificult, but I crave your kind indulgence 
and* sympathetic appreciation. 

la bringing these preliminary observations to a 
close, it is my pleasant duty to invite your kind 
attention to a most essential fact which I cannot 
too earnestly impress upon you. To present before 
you the main features of the Doctrine of Sankara 
in its various aspects my reliance would, as I have 
hinted above, be placed mainly upon the Sanskrit 
texts. To arrive at the correct conclusion, especially 
in the face of adverse views entertained in some 
quarters, much attentive and smgletfninded study 
of Sankara’s own writings is needed. Unlike the 
great Buddha, Sankara did not make use of the 
current language of the country. Whatever he 
, wrote, he wrote, as you know, in Sanskrit, and 
that again in a difCnse and dispersed manner. His 
doctrine may be collected from the various com- 
mentaries written by him on the ten Upanishads, 
on the Brahma-Sutra and the Gita, as also from 
tl^ metrical works of his ovm composition which 
have never been excelled "in the exquisite beauty and 
charm of the beautiful verses and the perspecuity 
of the ideas embodied there-in. Many of you with 
the exception of very few, who are so kind as to 
take the trouble to attend here — which shows how 
gteat an interest you take in, and the love you 
^cherish for, the Vedanta, are not, f venture to pre- 
sume, very well acquainted with the first-hand 
Sanskrit texts. This imperfect and superficial know- 
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ledge of the orig^inal tests— I mean the comment- 
aries of Sankara as also his Frakarana books, is, to 
my view, responsible for the inaccurate modem 
interpretation, both in Europe and in India, of 
the great M5ya-vada. To correctly# undersjiand 
Sankara and to reach his inner heart, it is absolutely 
necessary that we must all of us acquire the first- 
hand original knowledge of Sankara’s own writings. 
But I see around me some of your faces which are 
naturally so bright with the illumination of in- 
telligence and learning, growing somewhat darkened 
at the mention of Sanskrit texts. But, believe me, 
you have no reason to feel disheartened. Whenever 
quoting texts ^rom Sankara’s writings, it would be 
my pleasant duty to put before you a faithful and 
literal English translation. To keep close to the 
original is what mainly concerns us and J shall try 
my best to represent the texts as faithfully as in 
me lies. If you follow this procedure, you will 
yourself have no difficulty in finding out the tru6 
view of this great Indian philosopher. 

Another pbint I should like to impress upon your 
kind attention is this. Too many abstruse things 
given at a time may prove confusing and you may 
grow impatient. I have thought it advisable to 
distribute thejrhole theory, specially its metaphy- 
sical portion. Into some broad heads, and to deal 
with each of the topics under those heads success- 
ively one after the other, but not at the same time 
losing the thread' of connection running through 
them. . , 



(b)— The Absolute Reality ( ) 
And God ( ). 


( 1 ) absolute and perfect in its 

nature. Brahma does not undergo any mutation 
in time, hence it is made up of absolute Being or 
ileality. There were critics of the Hegelian type 
who thought Brahma to be a sort of “negative 
Infinite”, — “a not-finite” — ^an empt^, contentless 
abstraction. There were others who took it as 
a “void — ^without consciousness, without activity, a 
characterless vacuum”. But Nirguna Brahma in 
Vedanta is not nothing — 

mo, 3 . 2 . 22 . ) 

[ Its negation is not possible it is felt as an existence. ] 

, ^ The word Nirguna is a technical term. The 
•term is employed to denote what is p1ienoinen>al 
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aiM hence Nirgiina means that anything pheno- 
menal does not comtitutively belong to Brahma — 

*ini” ( 13, 14, ) 

Brahma is all-illuminating, all-pervading B/eality 
without change, process or progress. It is the 
essence of all conscious souls ( ) and uncons- 

cious appearances ( fqcrzf ) and it abides independent- 
ly of, and transcends, the relation of subject and 
object — 

iff -aw war 

(sbV *n», 13. 2.) 

(?» wo, 5. 5. 2.) 

[ That knowledge by which the subject and the object are 
known i.e. which transcends their cor-relativity— is considered 
by me to be the true knowledge. ] 

[ They are correlative ; and there is thus a higher Principle 
whk:h makes their correlativity possible. ] * 

Brahma is one Beality consisting of being, 
thought and bliss ( ). Eternal being, con- 

sciousness and bliss are not attributes of Brahma. 

» * 

but Vedanta regards them, in their inseparable 
identity, as Brahma itself. They are so inseparably 
united that we cannot think of the one without 
thinking of the other. There can be no separation 
of these in Brahma, no parting off ; for, if there 
were, they would fall outside of the Divine Essence. 
The Being cannot lie denied. We may think away 
anything, but we cannot think away Be^ig. 

or Existence. It is — ^<?iif-»-Beality of all* 
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realities, — Being of all fteings. *It is presuppo&ed 
in all forms or existence ; as Plato argues in his 
Dialogue, "the existence of one means the existence • 
of others which share in its being.” We ourselves * 
are .immediately conscious not merely of our o^ 
existence, but as an existence that is conscious. 
Being is thus identical with consciousness. If one 
is different from the other, a dualism would arise 
— two absolute existences would co-exist, which is 
absurd. — 


“*rfT nw, *i swf I... 

w fsj!w *w‘ w ? 

*nfq iiw, ®i S15H — 

^ f*iv«55pin^’ ?” 

( ao wo, 3. %21 ). 

The sense of the above is clear : "Brahma can 
not be defined merely as being, but not as conscious- 
ness. How otherwise Brahma could have been instruct- 
ed as the ‘self’ of the finite souls ?• Nor can its 
definition be as consciousness alone, but not being ; 
fdr, such SruUs as ‘it is .to be felt as existence’ — 
would then beeome useless. Consciousness, which 
has no existence cannot be admitted.” 

While we distinguish these three, we must also 
see that the whole unity is present and active in each 


• We can know the nature of Brahma from ‘the nature of 
our 0 WM self — si fkf:, 'wsrawn^wfts:’ — 

. ' . ( W% 2 . 2. 1C. ) 
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» 

of’ them. These, therefore, ^o not destroy the unil^ of 
the one Divine Essence. These constitute the nature 
* of Brahma ; they are its — and cannot be 
parted off. 

These three are not separable from one another 
but together constitute the nature of Brahma->- 

( »» w®, 4. 3. 20. ) 

[ “A thing cannot be depriv&l ol its own natuie, as the 
heat and light of the sun.** j 

We have ^een that consciousness or knovrledge 
is not separable from Being. Bliss ( ) is also 
not separable from knowledge. For, Sankara says, 
— “As Bliss constitutes the nature of,^rahma, it 
must be eternally present ; it cannot be absent or 
separate from knowledge. If it be separated or 
absent from knowledge, it would become non-etemai 
or ; for, knowledge does not illumine it, being 

separate or absent from it. And what is non-etemal 
( ) cannot constitute the nature of the Eternal 

Self ftTid would be dependent on some stimulating 
cause for its production.” — 

^•TOlsfinartwrev;’* i ( ** **’*• ^ 

Then, again, says Sankara — “when both have ^the 
same identical substratum, one cannot remain 
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aeparated or absent from tHe other ; either both mifst 
be present or both must be absent.” — 

Again he says — 

“*r ¥ *OTT»n^5W’^«(t«8IWiqj(IWt 


“There cannot be a subject-object relation among 
the essential properties which constitute a thing.” 
feence, knowledge and Bliss can be immediately felt, 
without one of them being the object of the other. 

Bor, an object ( fiitERi ) cannot constitute the essen- 
tial propertyj[ %i4l or ) of the subject. * 

• In this manner Sankara has proved that know- 
ledge ( ), Being and Bliss ( ) — ^are 

eternally present and inseparable from one another, 
and they together constitute the nature ,or of 

the Absolute ( )• 

*Thus, it will .be seen that the Absolute Brahma, 
as pointed out by Sankara has a nature, a of 
its own and it is not a vacuum — 

“*j ( no go mo, 3. 2. 22 ). 


* For, the object beinff a /ar/)a/ exprtfssioo o£ its 
there is subordination i, «, dependence, not co-ordination or 
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'And this nature — — we find continu- 
ously present behind the differences of names 

and forms ( 9 |tvt-^s ) in the world — 

I 

‘‘ww^sfq i 

( ao flo Wo, 2. 1. 6 ). 


[ “The ether and the like are accompanied by the 
being of Brahma which is its characteristic nature.” ] 

( ao wto, 2. 4. 7 ). 

[“As knowledge is an accompaniment of all objects 
everywhere, everything has knowledge as its Swampa 
(nature). ] 

“ 'agjpg* aas?!’' 

( a* w®, 2. 7 ), 

[ “The BU^8 Divine is present behind all the joys 
connected with the mutually exclusive objects of the 
world.” ] 

(2) Brahma is the came — 

Far from reducing Brahma to a negation or non- 
entity, Vedanta makes Brahma — Sacchidmanda in 
essence — ^the first came. To strengthen the idea I 
would quote ESmatirtha. 

»9fnaanip5iw^«’ to” I 
( Gle»s 00 Ikfl, Sara ), 
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[‘•Therefore, it is stated lhat Brahma — truth, kndw 
ledge, infinite, bliss, — one in essence — is the came of 
production of the world.*' ] 

About the causality of Brahma~“^ f % ^i<n^ in 
essence, the Pedantic idea may be stated as follows : — 

The differences of names and forms ( ) 
prior to their actualisation existed in Brahma in an 
undeveloped and undifferentiated state 

) indiatingmshdbly blended in its 
nature Wi* Wfo). It exists as 

a whole ( ) in which the differences are merged, 

but «o< obliterated.* 

Sankara himself describes this as 

( »o i. 4. 7 ). 

In *n« 5 also gw 

As in our own consciousness, our ideas, before 
being expressed in words, exist in avyaJeta form — 
undifferentiated, unmanifested, submerged, — which 
h^^ been beautifully expressed by the late Upa- 
dhySya Gouragovinda 'in his GitS-Samanvaya- 
bhSsya, P. 232.— 

“wwwf W 91*141 991^f9«4!W*it:, 

9W4re<iw' nn tfe 

eavt 9 innii^ eramfr^wnf 1 wammf 9 *ipit aftnt 

9i*f 

• *. 94^*1^ *ftpt fth wfi^gTs: jwrc, 

ift WW ‘9iwn'— ( ). 
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* — [ "Without object there can be no knowl^ge. Knowledge 
of Brahma will have then to depend on an object. But as it is 
independent of all, how can there be consciousness of Brahma f 
The reply is— “In the knowledge of our Self all objects remain 
included. We are ourselves conscious of the, presence jf our 
own objects in our own consciousness before their manifestatioOt 
identically blended with it.** ] 

Here I would call your pointed attention to a 
misunderstanding of Sankara’s position. You must 
carefully note his idea about Hirguna Brahma. His 
idea is found very explicitly recorded in the Katha- 
bhasya. There are many by whom Sankara has been 
supposed to deduce the world of differences from an 
abstract, empty, barren imity and they have compared 
his System, in this respect, to that of Parmenides. 
Prom the Eleatic abstract one, there can be no 
passage to the actual world of many. .Sankara is 
credited with the performance of an impossible feat ! i 
He does not deduce the world from the unity. His 
object is not to deduce ; he takes the world as it is, 
he only shows that it is the manifestation of Brahma 
and it has no* reality apart from Brahma. Brahma 
is its presupposition, Brahma is its end — 

I 

( aflo ♦. ) 


Take the passage. — 

( frf Wo .^o ), 
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— [ “The Sruti takes the world as it is ( wiura ) — the w&rld 
piesented by Avidyd -and consisting of agent, action and 
result. Sruti begins with the world.” ] 

Sankara thus begins with the objective world as 
he 'has fouiJd it ; he only shows its unity with 
Brahma. — 

, [ “The statement given in the Sruti about the creation, etc, 
of the world is not with a view to show Brahma as assuming 
parts or as an aggregate of but to strengthen the unity of 
the world with Brahma.” ] 

But how does Sankara show thia unity ? Take 
this illustration.— 

i” — 

[ •^The scintillation (spark) be/ifre it came out of fire, was 
nothing but fire ; after it comes out of fire it is the same with 
the fire, and so is the world.” ] 

Thus we find, as Brahma is the source of the 
world and Brahma is the end, so the world is one 
with Brahma, not separate from Brahma, it cannot 
be taken apart from Brahma. 

We see, then, he does not deduce the world of 
many from the unity. He begins with the world, 
as he finds it. And then he arrived at the idea of 

Brahma through the then through the qflT’V 

(capse) which is intimately connected with the 
{effect), he reached the idea of Brahma which is 
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beyond qrrtil-sRT^ ( efE^ecfe and cause ). We would 
quote him here — 

^mn: ^qiin«gf«nf»wta iftw » mi H n o q iiw ai 
««n5: 1 qwt, ii«retf*w««qfqir¥W *>fii ife- 

ecraa*«iei;*» — * ( nra« *n«'<-q ). 

— [ “Atma should be known as existing, as produci'ifj effecH 

then the true nature of the ‘Atma* unconditioned, dev id of 

indicative marks and indicated by Srutis ‘not this' n..t this’ 

faces him who had previously realised it as existent." ] 

* anrat qft*qPww»tqi 

,qn®5’ ^flncrn)iqK<q^«il 'q^qwr*n*i 

1 *t: iwt«B — ( vz ). "qn^- 

qtwqraaiFtninKwXqr qiaiw w’ sw a»^qi^i!l** i — ( s« «n« q-vt ). 

— [ “Though devoid of attributes, he certainly exists ; for 
that into which effects are absorbed must certainly exist. For, 
the effects traced back in ascending series of subtlei^T leads only 
to the conviction of something as existent. Intellect even in the 
ultimate analysis...is still pregnant with a belief in the existence 
of something* — (qja). “After ascertaining the truth of effect 
and its cause, we ascertain Brahma which is truth of all truths." ] 

Sankara, it should be noted carefully, never gepof 
rated the world from Brahma, both after and before 
its manifestation ; he never separated many from the 
unity. He repeatedly observed that the world of 
9IT^-qg;q (name and form) had no existence apart from 
Brahma. He never made the infinite a mere correla- 
tive of the finite. The true Infinite is such which 
finds expression in the finite. 

The theory of is a well-known tenet 

VedSnta. There must be a positive substratum 
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( ) of the emergent. efEects, ^iu which the latter 

existed in potential form ( )— 

i iwiw anJifl xe* dt*, 

TO «^l*ranwR' «^wf«rW, vir 

ftsNuwwfiRmft a? sw”— ( »» w* )• 


—[It cannot be said that Brahma does not exist ; for, etheri 
etc., of which the cause is Brahma is perceived by the senses. 
That from which something proceeds exists* "He knows Brahma 
as existing, that Brahma who is the source of all energy and in 
whom all determinations cease to exist •, r.c., which excludes all 
determinations which would only make it finite]. 

In his AfmorBodha, Sankara observes that it is 
Brahma which must be regarded as the cause of the 
world, otherwise the absurd hypothesis, viz., from 
pure negation ( comes something positive (^i[) 

would have to be admitted. Bor, says he, an energy 
to produSft something must have a positive atibatra- 
turn for its operation. Energy apart from the subs- 
tratum is a figment of imagination. — 

wta wwfli I 

nfin;, rig i 

—[Some say that the cause is a non-entity. But the non- 
existence cannot be a cause. The power to generate a sprout 
is visible to all only if the seed exists. He who declares the 
cause to be a non-entity, can manage affairs with the son of a 
barren woman]. 

Prior to their manifestation, Nama-Mupaa existed 
in Brahma in Avyakta form, undeveloped form 
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therefore, been calfed in several places as Atma, since 
it existed indistinguishable from Brahma. — 

• ^ ( l-in" ) 

Namorrupa could not be separated from Brahma 
in that stage and hence it was that Bnihma’s unity 
was not destroyed. — 

“»ifv jpf »d>wi 

Vi w* v< ). 

—["There is nothing which is divided from it, either in 
space or in time, which is subtle, distant, different, that was 
past, that is to be. Therefore, name and form, ander all circum* 
stances, are possessed of Atma only, by Brahma.*'] 

“As the spider produces its thread from its oum 
stores, so Brahma produces the world from its own 
stores” When the sjro-^gqs (names and forms) came 
out, there is some differentiation ; they ^uld be 
distinguished, but can never be separated from 
Brahma. 

• » 

qvTO *n» ). 

— [ "Because they were in the Atma with their names and 
forms unmanifested, and are unfol(|ed by the Atma, and whdb 
so unfolded became the object of the designation ‘Shaped* 
and ‘Shapeless’ and still they are inseparable from the Atma, 
both in space and time.*’ ] 

Sankara never made Brahma a logical abstraction, 
a homogeneous unity. It transcends all, but is not 
utterly unrelated tp the world. Nature presupposes 
unity of which it is the manifestation ; differences 
have no meaning apart from the unity. The differ'* 
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enoes of aie not to be ta4en in YedSnta as 

separate from Brahma, existing outside of Brahma, 
as mere correlative. In that case, Brahma would 
be limited by them, would be finite itself. — 

C -s -x 

**»rirOT:'jT ^ 

e A 

fft vv ^nwm: »no ). 

Brahma includes does not exclude them.-— 

“vw ^ ^ 5t»r ^nfwSt sv: u^i i 

»r im v#tg‘ aiwft” — ( »o «ne ) 

— [ “What is produced from something, remains andivided-* 
from it. It cannot be separated from it.” ] 

The sfTR-^qs (names and forms), though they can- 
not be separated from Brahma, do exist in Him, not 
as His elements or t 3W or essential properties. For, 
in that case, Brahma would be qualified by them and 
He would become composite ( HEU'iS ) or with parts, 
i.e., sum-total of these would bo Brahma in that case ; 

‘ His transcendence would be violated. The differ- 
ences of as soon as they were produced, were 

produced as the objects of His consciousness, and His 
consciousness thus stands distinguished from them. 
How can they be then the essential properties or hw 
of Brahma ? c 

firsfv i ww i ^ikw- 

wpi: 'WBftwTO «ui iron 

*wi;’ ftrwjmpn ^aiPitnrtw: »» — 

( li« «no vt ). 

—{The essence of Atma is intelligence it cannot exist in 
separation from it, therefore, it is permanent...The sense-impress- 
bps of sound and form though presented as kpowable oh/aeir, 
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are already comprehelided and included in the intelligence. 
Some ignorant people construe them as the modifications of 
the Atma, as the essential qualities of the Atma]. 

They cannot be His ^ or fqqric. Why ? Be- 


caose- 


‘‘*r efewniqfimq, fro? 

I Pif efi? ? ^net*n er’itwreTe .nflrwic 

— C *n® t-»-« ). 

— [As the milk becomes entirely transformed into the 
curd when it takes the latter form, so the Vtrat did not. Atma 
remaining unaffected in its own nature changed into a difTerent 
form.] 

We thus see that the immanence of God must not 
be taken in the sense of Divine idenUjication with 
the process of the world, and the transcendency also 
ought not to be taken in the sense of absolutely sepOf- 
rating Brahma from the world. _ 

It is the immanence of transcendence. Sankara’s 
repiarks must be carefully noted. — 


aw aaaw'w* araaf w, aatfq rnWt a amw., wtag 

aftiaa awftt ait afafitaq— ^wi, a foiwfara a^ai«i...1aarro- 

aa?? sfa aftaifa aa aw wafaait i” ^ 

* 

[Although Brahma is untouched hy and separate from the 
world, the world is not separate from Brahma ; in Him as a 
substratum the three —the enjoyer (finite self), the nature and 
God (the controller) — exist. All through, the sustaining 
ground, Brahma, exists as unchangeable and imperishable as 
ever]. 

If Bralhna is absolutely separated from the world, 
jf He is not admitted to bo the ground ( ntwin ) 0* 
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it, the world would be utterly unreal ; for, Sanks^ra 
himself has laid down the proposition that — 

wftt ftrfen, ini ^wt*n ftfn® whutt 
* ( w* ) 

~iWhateveifeobject exists in the world, the inGnitely minute 
or inGnitely great, would become unreal as soon as it is removed 
from its connection with Atma.] 

Hence, Brahma cannot be absolutely separated 
from the world. In that case, Sankara’s repeated 
instructions that the differences of changing 
the world, ought lead ys to the knowledge of 

Brahma ( ) would be 

quite contradictory and purposeless. Though Brahma 
is it is not unrelated to the world. — 

“*r i” ( ) 

— [ The world of is to be looked upon in connection 

with Brahma, and not cut off from Him 3. 

For these reasons, Brahma in Vedanta is de- 
cTared to be both the e£B.cient and material cause 
of the world. For, if He is not the material cause, 
some other independent material cause would have 
tojbe admitted ; but in that case, the world would 
be quite independent of, afid separate from, Brahma 
and his repeated observation — ^r?9cd, 
— ^would be quite inconsistent. 

We find from all these discussions that Sankara’s 
idea was that there are indeed statements in the 
Sruti about the creation no doubt,, but its object is 
not to describe creation or deduction of the world 
frbm* unity so much as to show that Brahma is 
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present ( ) in the world which is its revelation, 

and to show its unity with Brahma and its non- 
separability from Brahma. 

(а) How can the world be absolutely separate 

( "iisir ) from Brahma ? For, if it be absolutely sepa- 
rated, Brahma’s knowledge of Himself would be a 
complete knowledge, and the knowledge of the 
world would fall beyond it. That is to say, the 
knowledge of the world would be something beyond 
the sum-total of Reality, which adds nothing to that 
knowledge — being complete in itself. Thus a world 
would be a superfluity and inexplicable, and acosm- 
ism w^uld be the result. In that case, the world 
is not the expression of the nature of Brahma. But 
^nkara everywhere insists on the fact that the 
world of is to be taken as the revelation of 

Brahma. 

(б) If, again, Brahma be entirely separated 
from the world. He would be like a human artist 
fashioning independent and self-existing matter.^ 
But Brahma being regarded in Vedanta as also the 
material cause ( ), He is not like an 
external cause, but He expresses His nature as it is 
in the world. 

(0) We And in the U'panishads that the 
is — 

(1) in Brahma or toifk Brahma — ) 

WpfRI ?T5 SW** and I 

Also the is — 

(ii) identified with Brahma. — 
and irmn i** 
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{ 

Thus, we find the *• e. the world is dis- 

tinguished from ( ERT ) and yet identified with 
( ) Brahma. It means His nature is expressed , 

in It does not mean that the is the 

product of ^any external energy — ^as the scientific 
cmiecedent. It means — the is the expression 

— the counterpart of His nature, i. e. He became 
His own object, not something separate. ( This is 
material cause, the objective Maya ). 

(<f) The world, according to Vedanta, is declared 
as neither nor It means, if it is absolutely 

negative — ^privation of Reality — less 
being, — then the world would be a mere illusion ; 
for, all reality belongs to Brahma, and not to the 
world. To avoid this, the world has some sort of 
reality ( ) given to it which is dependent on 
Him. ^ence Brahma is called in VedSnta as ^*¥IT- 
JUf. But, nor can the world be absolutely ; for, 
in that case, it would be independent of, separate 
'from, Brahma, which would destory His unity. 

(<?) We see, therefore, that Brahma has invested 
the content of His Will ( ) with a being ( Wftl ): 

He is the unconditioned source and back-ground 
of the world conditioited by Him. He is for this 
reason called the of the world. As Brahma 

is transcendent. His being does not swallow up the 
being of the world. As He is the unconditioned 
source of the world conditioned by Him, and as it 
is constantly sustained by His activity. He is also 
called the of the world. 

* «We quote here what Nilakantha, that faithful 
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follower of Sankara has Stated in his gloss on the 
section of the Gita — 

. 1 CT ; n g 

jumfii” I 

"There are two portions in the world i the visible 
changes ( ) of Nama-rupa belong to the world ; 
and the being and energy — — ( lying 

hidden behind the Vikaras ) belong to Brahma 
which He has given to them, upon which the 
Vikaraa stand. Eor this reason Brahma is called 
If yon disconnect the changing 

Nama-riipas i. e. the Vikaras from the Being and 
Energy lying behind them, they would immediately 
become unreal'* for there would bo nothing upon 
which those changes could stand. Hence we find it 

stated— 

( sii3» *n» ) ; i- e. "If the unowlying 
atma be removed from the things of the world, how- 
ever minute or great they may be, they would at 
once be unreal.” Also for this reason it is said 
everywhere — "If there is no intelligent principle as 
controller, behind this unintelligent world of Differ- 
ences, there would be no action at all”— 

So, Brahma is described in Vedanta as 

(/) The object of His will is not outside Him- 
self and He is not limited by anything outside 
Himself. As He is beyond the spatial and temporal 
order of the world, it cannot enter iuto the essence ’ 
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of His being. He is n/)t, therefore, identical '^fith 
the totality of things, — ^His immanent activity di- 
recting and controlling the process of the world. 
And this view does not lend support to the idea of 
an* external designer isolated and standing outside, 
who arranges things according to his plan. The 
principle of unity is present in the whole system 
of the series of ‘many’ and is immanent in each 
part — 

( ao wo ). 

But this system of parts has its source above 
tmd beyond the system itself. — 

— "nfv »n»re«nwiei nwits^tn” ( «« «n» ). 

[ “It is Brahma which is always to be distinguish- 
ed from the Nama-rupa”. ] 

AH** the elements of the world are related to a 
single source and sustained by it, also are directed 
^to a tingle end. — 

* wwe ww^ ...^aiwro'* — ( *n« ). 

If you ignore this Supreme Principlb of the world, 
6he evolution of the world will bo a dream. — 

( 3 ) There are critics of Sankara-Y edanta, who 
suppose the Vedantic Iswara ( God ) as an unreal- 
ity, because Sankara has sometimes used such 
terms as Avidyatmaka ( wOlEnvfV )> Avidya-kalpita 
— in connection with Iswara. But 
this seems to me to be a hasty concldsion drawn 
from imperfect data. That this is clearly a mis- 
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concj^tion Tfill appear from the following conaidera- 
tions : — 

What Sankara has really done is that he has 
used the term Avidya in connection with NSma- 
rflpa — 

tirft «wfii i’» 

We have seen above that Brahma, of its own 
motion, has manifested its nature in the form of the 
tmiverse of Kama-rupas. This is its immanent 
aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect of 
Brahma as Iswara. In our. practical concerns of 
life, in our everyday Vyavahara^ we are quite satisfied 
with taking the world as a manifested form of God ; 
as it is the cameA\A&\i which transforms itself into 
various forms — 

( I* V »n*, 1; ) 

[ "As God is the cause of all modifications ( fiiarns ), be 
takes upon himself the modifications and becomes thereby 
modified, and thus he appears in specific form*’.] 

So, God is*taken by ordinary people as an all- 
inclusive whole — &c. &c. But to take 
Iswara ( God ) in this way is but the effect ot* 
aoidya. For, it is our avidya which imagines the 
NSma-rQpas in the self aa its essential property or 
wif. That is to say, the ordinary people, as soon as 
the NSma-rQpas appear, imagine them to be the 
mential pr<^erty of the Self CBrahmaJ-^ 

"wani vv wMfttftr: oftawam'** *«•). 

It Is assumed that becatuse the world of * 
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rflpas is manifested from Brahma, Brahma actually 
becomes the world — 

“ftnWMSWWfWWn, aiwi I 

( so li? Wo, 2. 3. 17. ) 

f 

[ "That the Self is really distinct from, and not affected by, 
the‘'Nkma-rtipa is forgotten, and it is taken as deeply tinged 
with N^ma-rhpas, as we say ‘this fellow is deeply affected by the 
woman’* ]. 

In this way, Iswara is looked upon as something 
other ( SRT ) than Brahma ; as if Brahma, as soon as 
Nama*rupas appear, becomes restricted to them, 
and thus in their connection is made something 
<imte different ( ) ( from Brahma itself ). But , 

this is a wrong view. He is indeed the world, but 
yet He is something more ; — this fact is quite for- 
gotten by people under the influence of avidya — 
wn w, ttw ( iiwrw*n^^ 

PI— ( »flo wo, 18. 22, ) 

[ "i. e. The finite Self or God ( Iswara ) is this 
'■much i. e. restricted to particular effects, — ^and there 
is nothing beyond it, higher than it ; — such a view is 
fit for the ignorant people.” ] 

The fact is, although, we admit, this view of 
Iswara is sufficient for oMinary purposes of life, still 
the other nde of the question ought not to be fon* 
gotten or ignored. As Brahma is transcendent and 
perfect, no one of its determinations or forms can 
exhaust it ; no one of its actualisations can fix it in 
a final or rigid form. The true view of the thing is 
that Iswara, though the cause of the wofld of Nftma- 
rOpa, does not thereby become restricted or entire^ 
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reduced to the effects created but as it has also a 
transcendental nature which remams unaffected by 
these, it is no other than Brahma itself — 

< 1 . 6 . ) 

’ * 

[ “As he has become all He is composed of the 

KSma-rupas of all. But still He is more than these 
Nama-rupas.” ] 

If, then, we restrict Iswara to the Nama-rupas, 
and thereby take Iswara as something quite different 
— xpRBT — ^from Brahma itself, such a view of Iswara 
must be declared as unreal. That is to say, the 
immanence of God should not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the world. 

We thus see now that Iswara is not really some- 
thing different ( ) from Brahma itself. Though 

He has assumed the form of the world. Ho is~the 
same Brahma in reality ( )• This is the • 

correct view, according to Sankara-V ed^ta. 
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WHAT IS MAYA 

AND 

Why is it Anirvachaniya— f 

(1) MSya is the ‘Seed’* of the world of differences — 

The unirerse, prior to its modifications or different* 
iations into names and forms ( ) was in an 
undeveloped, undifferentiated ( ) condition. 
This Avyakta state of the world is called MSy5 (?nQT) 
by oan^ara who defines it as — 

"vqsnffw '»nnT’, .si»in:swni 

.. i ( «»• *n«, 1. 4. sf) 

[ “This undeveloped prior state of the world which is inexplic- 
able because it is the same and also not the %ame, is called 
Mhyh, and it is dependent on God ( Iswara ).” ] 

The Panchadathi repeats the same idea in its 
own way thus — 

wftftwimPrei” tt ( 13. 63. 65. ) 

* In callincr it to be 'seed’, it is not to be understood tbat 
the original entity is completely exhausted when i| assumes the 
form of the world. It is not like an organic development, but 
a manifestation of the Reality without affectiof; its integrety. 
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[ **The 'unmanifested* refers to the indescribable force of 
Miyit inherent in Brahma which transcends all modifications/'] 
This MSya has been identified in the YedSnta 
with Prana and Prana being a sort of energy, it 
cannot exist and operate independently ; it must 
have Brahma for its substratum. An energy aj^art 
from its substratum ( ) is a figment of imaginao 
tion. Sankara has not made the mistake of our 
Scientific teachers who have, like Herbert spencer, 
reduced things and qualities and every object to 
particles with perpetual motion. Sankara makes it 
— dependent on Brahma. This prior 
undifferentiated state of changing we now 

perceive, is sometimes called in Sruti non-being or 
WVq. But non being does not imply anything un- 
real, but it really means the undifferentiated prior 
state of this world. An earlier world had been with- 
drawn into that condition out of which it sprau5~^ud 
the latter world was not yet proceeding into being— 

"n fif wrrqfit: i W iifr ? 

wwrwwwvw' («» q? *n« 2.1.17.) 

.art? wir: 

I ( w*, 2. 7. ). 

[ "The employment of the tenh Asat does not signify that 
there was absolute non-existence — n^ation — of the effects pre- 
vious to their production. What then ? The difference lies only 
in two conditions. In the prior state the was non-developed 
( ), whereas in the present state it is developed.'* ] 

[ "The tenn Asat means Brahma as non-differentiated which 
is opposite to-— different from — the particular differentiated 
( wjnn ) condition of Nitma-nipa. From pure n^ative some- 
thii^ positive cannot be bom.'* ] ’ 
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The commentary on the Ghlulndogya is more •ex* 
plioit in its: description of this condition — 

‘fwiWErt’ 

f fifo ) I wt wi»nni..,^<t«gp- 

finr j irftsfq !Rt^ i (ei» *n», 3. 19. 1.) 

[ * That which, prior to its appearance, was called ‘non-exist- 
ence’— being dormant and inert— as if non-existent, became 
turned towards an existent effect, having its activity ( ) 
aroused a little, and thus became ’existent’ i. e, mobile. It grew 
by means of a slight manifestation of name and form just like a 
sprouting seed. It then became further materialised &c. &c.” ] 

(a) Brahma is behind this seed ( ), not 
affected ( ) by it, and it hasjio reality apcvrt 

from Brahma. — 

This prior undeveloped state is the seed ( ) of 
tiKr''tfVjrld"tree. This undifferentiated condition is 
the sum-total of the powers of organs and organisms 
— an aggregate of the possibilities or potentialities of 
all material existences. — 

“sural ’hsniauraTiRraiw^ qi:»nrar*t 

’sarwfiii;” i ( sta* in», 3. 11. ) 

[ “The Avyakta is the seed of all the universe, the unmodi- 
fied state of name and form, the aggregate of the potentialities of 
all powers of organs aiid organisms, entering or woven into the 
Self, as warf and woof, — as the potentiality of a fig-tree in a 
fig-seed.” 3 

It is, in fact, the undifferentiated seed of the world. 
This is Maya. And in this state, <the Maya is not a 
non-entity ; for, the world cannot emanate from a 
sheer non-existence — wfni or At the time of 
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the^lissolution of the world*, the modifications of the 
NSma-rilpas ( Yikaras ) became undifferentiated, sub- 
merged in it. — 

.’iv, m ^wrf; 

i ( So w®, 2. i.) 

( 90 ^o Wo, 1. 4. 2. ) 

[ “This is the highest Akasa and it must be Avy^krita — 
because the highest Akasa has been used elsewhere in connection 
with Akshara. We may take Guha — the Cavity — in apposition 
to Akasa and construe “the cavity >of the Avyakrita Akasa*'. 
In this cavity are hidden— exist submerged — all the substances 
' in all time, because it is the Cause and it is exceedingly 
subtle.” ] , 

[ ‘‘The prior state is known as ‘Avyakta'. The modifications 
of disappeared and they took the form of ‘Seed’ ( ’fN ) or 
Potency or seminal form.” ] 

This undifferentiated seed has Brahma for its 
substratum ( )• Brahma is, therefore, 
calle<^ through this seed of the world, itself a seed — 

“ftef wi wsimsm” (n>* 7- 10.) 

and Sankara explains the term as — 

— ^as an ultimate Caftse. Both the Nirguna 
Brahma and M^ya, being undifferentiated ( ), 

are indistinguishably blended — 

91 * ) ; aiid we find the illustration of "honey and 
its flavour inseparably mixed, the butter and its 
sweetness, the Ganges falling into, and remaining 
inseparably mixed with, the ocean, with its name 
and form dropped.** — 

3 
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qrai<r^(imt €55 ot ^ no 6. 5 ) fttnn- 

•iTi: wm: HJrfiifijm: Hnf5n......nnthin^ '(fnil'Rit *wiW 

( no wo, 4. 1-2. )' 

cThis MsSyk, Sankara points out, is not negative 
(’iRRlor “^vrnnr^’’) but is positive (^q«r^) — 
W“ *n®, 2. 2. 26. But as there is, between the 
MSyS and Brahma, a Svoarv^a or Tad^tmya relation 
( ¥rsrft»f?f ? ?i^ 
fl'ft:— Ifo ^o »n®, 2.2.38)”, the Maya has no reality or 
Stoarupa apart from Brahma. Although inseparably 
blended, Brahma still remains untouched, unaffected 
by Maya. 

“vrorani g n^ qwntrei’....«wnn<OTnt^wTnf 'iMn” 

( no mo, 1. 3. 2. ) 

■’'•Snggnfnfnrt wngnwin^v’, wrfq nnnw»i sm” 

( «to wo, 8. 14. 1. ) 

• [ "What stands beyond this ‘Avyakrita’— this undifferentiat- 

ed seed, is the highest Self— •* distinguished hom nama^ rupa 
and karma and stated in Sruti as ‘not so’ ‘not eo’ &c.” ] 

[ "It is different from name and form, is not touched by the 
name and form, yet it unfolds both ; such is the character of 
Brahma.” ] 

This seed of the differentiated NamSrrvpa is 
itself changeless, as it is the cause of all changes. 
The substratum of this causal seed of the world— 
this Avyakta, is Brahma who is the Cause of all 
causes, the Ultimate Cause ; and Ijeing the Ultimate 
^ Cause, He must be devoid of modification— change* 
less.— 
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TC i ( m*, 3. n. ) 

^ irewtsft ftww* '<w^bh- 

uBirni” I ( a» V *n«, 2. 3. 9. ) 


[“Brahma is beyond this ( seed ) as Brahma 

is the Cause of all other causes/* ] 

[ “Brahma must be devoid of change, is not subject to modi* 
fication ; for, in this unbroken line of causal series, your reason 
cannot find satisfaction until and unless you hit upon a Cause 
which is Itself an uncaused Cause and hence not modifiable 1^ 
any antecedent. To avoid this regress, Brahma must be held 
to be the changeless ultimate ground of the Avyakta seed of the 
*n»req.” ] 

I 

eemi awtew[ «nc*jran*r ( *i ) 

I ( «» *n», 1. 2. 21-22. ) 

[ “This power or energy of the seed of names and forms is 
itself changeless, as it is the cause of all ( phenomenal ) Cuiii^s^sr- 
Its substratum is God. As the cause of the differences of «rni-vi, < 
it is itself undifferenced and hence it is known as Akihara. 
But the Ultimate Reality behind it is also called Akshara, This * 
is the true Cause, not subject to change, and it lies beyond the 
Aksharor-^ihs cahsal seed or Maya.” ] 

As the Mays has no Swarupa or reality of itj^ 
own apart from Brahma, it is not an independent 
principle like the Fradhana of the Sankhyas. It 
is not really different from Brahma. Bor, it is 

Brahma as 3. 19. 1 ), as 

( 1 . 1 . 6. ), that is to say, it is Brahma about 

to manifest ^tself. . It is Brahma as 
( ^, 1. 1. 8 ) i. e. as desiring to differentiate itself. ^ 
It is Brahma as !• 2. 21 ), . 
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as ( WT* 8. 14. l ) ; i. e. it is 

Brahma only looked upon as the material cause of 
the yorld. It is Brahma as as 

(go 1. 1. 8 > ; that is to say, it is no other than 
Brahma about to show itself as growing or somewhat 
inflated — as a seed appears inflated when about to 
produce its sprout. It is Brahma inclining to act 
or with its impulse aroused ( 

3. 19. 1 ). 

This state is very beautifully described in the 
Mundaka Upanishad * thus — 



I •( w®, 1. 1. 8. ) 

This is Maya. It is Brahma itself under a parti- 
cular state. Hence how can it be different from 
Bra lima ? Because a slight distinction arose, a 
separate name — Maya — was given. But a change 
/jf state cannot effect a real change to the nature 
of the Absolute. Bor, it was not a complete expression 
of the Absolute. The Absolute Brahma distinguished 
itself as its object from itself as a Subject. This 
object is known by the .designation of Maya in the 
Vedanta. + 

Sankara asks — 

“f¥ Jin ? 

♦ cf. also JjJiwnK Text— “w: Hum I— “The 

iooate and ancient Spiritual fervour energizing' a little 

t It is to be noted as Brahma appeared in subject-object 
tela|:ioo, it stood at the same time beyond this cor-related 
tSubject'object form, . 
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He thus replies — 

^aiT0i^ i 

( Ho ^o mo, 1. 1,^5. ) 

That is to say, — The undifEerentiated icausal swd 
of the world of differences was what constituted 
the ‘object’ of Divine knowledge. How can it, then, 
be something absolutely different from Brahma ? 
It is Brahma finding expression gradually in the 
differences of in the world. 

At the present moment also, when that undeve- 
loped seed has actually differentiated into the modi- 
fications of nama-rupas, they still remain in Brahma — 
•‘*t ft i ntTwinien 

g i ( h® g? w®, 2. 1. 7. ) 

[ “Even now, the effects — the ing-gqs— do not exist severed 
from their cause. Both before and after, the effects al^Ygvg. 
stand related to the Self.* ] 

**w»reiwqftanit*N wftgmg ( i 

«r ftgsiil” i 

[ "They unfold, in all their conditions and stages, without 
being separated from Brahma.” ] 

[ “As they have no reality apart from Atma, the unity-, 

of the Atma is not affected.” ] 

Anandagiri remarks that “a thing which has an 
independent being of its own, must be independent 
in its activity. But as MSya has no reality of its 
own crpart from Brahma, it is not an independent 
principle but entirely dependent on Him. It has 
no reality o^ its own” ( 

TOi* ’R?!*. i w.- 
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(b) Brahma desired or willed ( ) to* be 

many, and then Hf % ( action ) arose in Him. 
Sankara describes it as “working of Divine know- 
led^ ( “nw ?w:”— ■ 

•We quole him fully : — 

‘Tw’f aw aaaasn?{, ai ?R{-iw*ataRi aaaw 

ftuR I «*a'fairwHt »rewwi' wunni” i ( &<> wio, 2 , 4-5. ) 

[ ‘‘All impulse, all activity is preceded by knowledge : 
Divine knowledge 6tst arose ; it is the source of all knowledge." ] 

This fact can also be proved from what Sankara 
has remarked in the Br&hma-sutra-bhasya, 2. 2. 28 — 
watvwnwwfa wfitR afwfk: wif’ 1 
Sankara*s idea is — 

[ "Unless you desire something and exert* yourself, you can 
not obtain a desired result or object. Hence, a non-entity can 
not produce an entity." ] 

T««MP>Here, to support this idea, we may quote what 
Ananda-giri said in his gloss on the Mandukya- 
Karika-bhSsya — 

* [ ‘The potter, when he wants to produce an earthen pot, 

must first have the idea of the pot in his mind, then he puts 
that idea into practice, and when the pot is produced, it is the 
jjiental idea (^Teri) which is converted into action (rir^ei smufii). 
It is the ordinary people to w<iiom only the action appears as 
real and as separate from the idea of the potter." ( 4 . 54 ) ] 

This involves the idea that it is Brahma which 

sets in motion — -JWf — this existent but not 

yet differentiated germ of the world, though un- 
affected by it. 

' »i wilswit wwRi*' * (a* b*** w*, 2.3. 4i) 
“*i faKsww siTOl WWW wwt, wan Btww’ wifiw?!” 1 

“wffww af ......Wfawrcfgwwi” 1 ( *n«, 2 . 7. ) 
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[ *None but Brahma can cause the unfolding of the Nama* 
rdpa— the seed of the world.’* ] 

[ "Unless there is an intelligent principle to control, how can 
there be brought about the unfolding of the world in ^ma- 
rhpas f And this intelligent principle which set?>the world in 
motion, being the cause of all modifications, is itself beyond 
modification.” ] 

Thus, the underlying inner Self which contains 
within it the undifferentiated seed of names and 
forms, unfolded it by its own Power. The Maya 
is, therefore, the creative Power of Brahma. Por 
this reason, Sankara in Taittiriya remarks — 

"'iwro ( 2. 6. ) 

[ "The Nama-rdpa which is contained in the Atma in un- 
developed state ( implicit ), the Atma which is behind it makes 
it differentiated ( explicit ).” ] 

(2) The Maya, considered from two view-pointz- 
— ^PSramarthic and Vyavaharic. — 

It is the universal ( ) which assumes 

a particular (fM^) form. The universal is the cause 
and its particular transformed state is its effect. — 

Hwpineief endie’eit 

ewH” I ( «« wo, 2. 2. s. ) , 

and 

"W « ftwcweei snanwnt” i (eo n? 1.3. 41) 

The universal remains identical with itself in 
and through its transformed states and all changes 
or modifications involve differentiations into names 
and forms. ^ In this way, what is the true cause 
underlies its effects which may be regarded as its 
expressions. 
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The Maya is two-fold'. In its undifferentiated 
causal condition, it exists undivided ( irfkvnR ) in, 
and indistinguishable from, Brahma. It is real— 
in this state ; for it is not then looked upon 
as separate^ ( '(Rr ) from Brahma. This is its 

its universal aspect. But when it appears 
differentiated in the form of effect or it is 

unreal — — in this state ; for, it is now viewed 

by us as different or separated ( ) from the Uni- 
versal or Brahma. This is its — its parti- 

cular aspect ; and this is the ordinary Vyavaharic 
view of the world of ^w*?i:qs. In its 
the world is identical with Brahma and indisting- 
uishable from it. But when the modifications 
of nama-rfipas ( fzi^?:s ) appeared, it is its ; 

— ^the world of Nama-rupas is now taken as some- 
ihm^-^Separate ( fiTEl 2. 1. 19) 

from the underlying, hidden universal, i. e. from 
Brahma, and is regarded as a self-sufficient entity. 
After the manifestation of the changes or the unfold- 
ing of the differences of nama-rupas, some distinct- 
ion or lEratiiT or i. e. some particular 

jnodijioation ( Vikara ) appeared which was not 
present prior to its manifestation. With this fact 
in view the Mundaka-bhSsya observes — 

I (1.1.7.) 

The Brahma-sutra also speaks of this in 

the Aphorism 2.1.4 — 

For, all finites are divided ( ) like a water- 

pot, piece of cloth, pillar and the like. Modification 
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( ) is the characteristic ( ) of the divided 
(or finite) things, and it is this characteristic which 
separates one finite thing from another. This 
characteristic was absent prior to manifestation.* 
Brahma, as well as the world-seed, was devoid»of ' 
modification ( ) in that stage, and therefore it 

(the world) is called as its As soon as 

there is manifestation, the changes or involv- 

ing nama-rupas appear : But prior to manifestation, 
they were in or unmodified, universal form. 

( 3r“ W*, 1.3A1 ), 

i.e. "All modifications are difierentiations into names 
and forms.” 

In the Taittiriya, we find it stated that before its 
differentiations ( f%HKt?:s ) appeared, the unmanifested_ 
or undeveloped world of nama-rupa may be designat- 
ed as Atmii ; for, it was indistinguishable from, and 
identical with, Atma in that condition. But as soon 
as it was differentiated, as soon as it manifested in 
visible form* and modifications of nama-rfipas 
appeared, it was now called as — shaped and 
shapeless. That is to say, previously the nama-rupa 
in seed-form was identical with ( ) Brahma and 
therefore it was Sat (^), because unseparated, 
indistinguishable, from Brahma. But as soon as it 
came out of Brahma in the shape of modifications 
( fiT«in?;s ), as thore was some distinction — some 

we began to look upon it as something quite 

> 

• This fact is brought out in 2.1.7. Pww:”i 
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Anya ( ehq ) and unrelated to Brahma, — ^as if self- 
sufGLcient and independent.* The modification or 
is (Ustinguighed from its cause or HVfh, hut it 
caitiiot be separated from it ; for, Prakriti lies 
hidden behind the Vikaras always — 

TOv:” I 

[ "There must be distinction between Prakriti and its 
Vikara ; between the cause, and its effect ; otherwise both would 
become synonymous.” ] 

There must, no doubt, be some difference between 
the cause, and its modification in the form of its 
effects. But there cannot be absolute difference 
between them. Yet, we, in our ' Avidyorvasthd — 
ElfiraFTOT, under the influence of Avidy3 in whose 
grip we always are, look upon the particulars of 
nama-rupa, the fiiiiiTS, — as absolutely separate from 
the underlying universal or the This is our 

vyavaharic view of the world. — 

W'i'WStftd win” » 

€ 

( 1» wo, 4. 3. 31.) 

[ "It is our Avidya which ( falsely ) presents the world as 
something quite different, as a separate thing, an independent 
entity,” ] 

But even in our Vyavaharic view, the changes 
really stand connected with their SEmanya — the 
underlying hidden B-eality — 

• ‘Piftw’ ( characteristic of modifications ) 

. ( Divided ) W. ^rew[, B l 4C4q 

itv” ( Sankara ). 
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** qinwm« r <iWHwE* i vm( w.** 

( »« w®, 1. 6. 1. ) 

[^It is the Universal which sustains the particulars by 

giving them its own nature or reality. All ParticulaiS are 

woven into or comprehended in the Universal.” ] 

It is not possible, therefore, to separate the uama- 
rtipas from Brahma which is their sustaining ground, 
without which they cannot stand even for a minute. 
This is Sankara’s Paramarthic view. By this, vikSras 
as such, do not become unreal ; only they are not 
to be conceived as something -separated ( ) from 
^ the Reality, as self-existing and independent— 

(w® w®, 2. 1. 7. ) 

[ "The effects do not even now exist severed from the essence 
of the cause, independently.” 3 

Sankara remarks in the concluding portion of his ' 
elaborate discussion about the relation between the 
cause and its effects thus — 

(ii® wi®, 2. 1. 14. ) 

[ "The author *of the Sutras declared the effects as non< 
separate, non-different from their cause, from the Paramarthic 
stand-point.” ] 

To declare the world of iirtnsxr as unreal is to 
make it separated from Brahma, to make it or 
different, or to put it outside of Brahma. In this 
view, the Infinite would become simply as not-finite. 
But such an Infinite is a false infinite. For, in this 
case the opposition between the world in time and 
space and the Eternal Brahma would be absolute 
and the Infinite would itself become finite ( w® if* 
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W. 3.2.37). To guard against this difficulty, San- 
kara has established the position that Brahma does 
not exclude but include within Him the world of 
nSifla-rQpa — 

” ( «!m-^ ) HW** ( 91 * ) 

i.e. Brahma has within Him the nSma-rupa i.e. 
the principle of multiplicity, limitation— jnHT- 

Again — 

( s® w®, 1. 4. 1. ) 

[ “It is the nature of the thing which permeates and compre- 
hends within it all its adjectival differences i. e. predicates.” ] 

(3) The Maya is (Anirvachaniya) — 

Now, in this connection, I should like to invite 
your attention to a very important observation 
-made by Sankara in connection with the M5ya. He 
has everywhere called the Maya or nama-rffpa as 
(inexplicable) — 

( s® ^® »n®, 2. 1. t4 and 2. 1. 27. ) 

This MSya which is manifested into the differ- 
ences of nama-rUpa is known in Sankara-Y edSnta as 
because it is liable to change. And 
Brahma is described as because it trans- 

cends all, it is subject to no change or transform- 
ation. 

Parimmi-Nitya ( ) has been thus 

described — 

i (s® w®, i. 4. 7.) [Also, Vide— V w*, 1.1.4,] 
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[ i. e. “Unless one part or state of a thing becomes another, 
the change of the thing cannot be conceived and that is called 
Parinami-Nitya which through its changes of states or parts 
retains its identity.” ] •• 

Sankara describes Kutaatha-Nitya 
thus — 

(»IW) qroilfav I 

( W®. 1. 1, 4. ) 

[ “Brahma is Kuiaiiha-Nitya^ the highest reality, free from 
all changes having no parts &c.” * 

Keeping these two kinds of Nitya in view, 
VedSnta makes Maya as the direct material cause 
( ) of the world, and Brahma is indirectly the 
substratum of the world. There is the transcendent 
Brahma behind the Maya which constitutes the 
material cause of this changing world of nama-rUpa. 

When the Maya came out of Brahma, when the 
Avyakta stage grew into Vyakta stage, it came out ' 
as universally pervading Prmorspcmdcma — , 
— ^which gradually developed into three 
forms of enejgy — 

v ( w®, 5. 1. 15. ) 

[ i. e. “All the causes and effects, the external and internal 
organs, &c. — are only different manifestations of the single 
deity of Prana differentiating into the cosmic ( ), physical 

( ) and Psychic ( vnaw ) energies, and God supervises 

over these”, ] 

In Yedantic nomenclature, the first manifest- 
ation of MSyS as is known as Hiranya-^ 


* We shall treat these points more elf^hprately subsequently,* 
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garbha ( )• In ^‘iTTEr, it is described as — 

^tEfT^«T«nii (i. e. ) 

( 3. 10 ). Por, it contains all the subse- 
quently ev(}lved external and internal senses and 
" live elements. The finite selves derive all their 
elements of comprehension and action from this 
universal Prana or the world — 

.*i ^ w^fsgwvi 

I ( wi® *n«. 5. 10. 2. ) 

This Mays or Pran* is not simply material or 
physical, but something more. It is with a view to 
present this important fact before our view that 
Sankara has described it to be— 

That is to say, “the Maya is neither qq nor 
or in other words, — it is itself ( ?iq ) and 
also not-itself ( ). 

The true significance of this has been very beauti- 
fully brought out by the great poet Magha in his 
immortal work “Sishupala-badha”, by an*" illustration. 
•W e quote here the last two lines — 

Take the words — — 

“He is the same man, yet he is not the 

The story of SishupSla is well known to you all. 
The same man took three successive forms, and names 
•in three successive births. The poet is describing 
•SishupSla in his«last birth, who in his immediately 
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preceding birth appeared as Bavana, and this 
Bavana was no other than Hiranya-Kashipu of 
his former birth. The poet says that this SishupSla 
is the same Bavana, although to the ordin^y people, 
he, in his present gtme of Sishupala under whiiJU"" 
form and name he has now appeared, seems to be not 
the amie. Sishupala is the same man known as 
Bavana, but he seems not the same man because he 
has now concealed himself ( ) under his 

present form of Sishupala. 

This is exactly the VedanMc idea as propounded 
by Sankara. Poet Magha seems to have been very 
well acquainted with the Doctrine of Maya-VSda. * 

The world of nama>rupa is always changing, 
always developing, from one stage to another — 

“■aiJIniiwfiiatfiinPi 

( wo, 1, 1. 11. ) 

[ "In successively higher and higher forms, the wealth of 
wisdom, power &c. is manifesting itsclf...by God’s 
This >(fm is God’s Mdyi^, as Sankara himself states else* 

where in his sentence — ‘‘q'rtwcraw alw’ rjjst’’. ] 

% 

Now, the world of nama-rupa is constantly 
changing ; but what does the ‘change’ signify ? The ' 
world of n^ma-rupa is finite, i.e. incomplete ; hence 
it is always changing to complete itself ; it is moving 
towards something beyond it which would make it 
complete, — to make it what it really is. The world 

* The poet even uses the term in his Stanza, which 
represents war. The <poet also employs the illustration of 
qq*~*as an actor, just as Sankara himself uses the term wnri 
in “qprqrrwlN, vn—qqinn qn^tui, IN *hi qn^nqn^q, nsnu &c. &c. 

( w 2 . 1 . 18 . ) 
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of nama-rtlpa is, therefore, not merely physical but 
something more ; it is itself, no doubt, but it is also 
not itself : not itself i. e. it is self-transcendent — 
going out of itself towards self-completion. It is 
-J?“cause benind the world, a transcendent element is 
present. Hence, self-transcendence is the charac- 
teristic of every change, every stage, through which 
the world is passing. Therefore, every stage is 
wAaf it is and also something other than what it is. 
Apart from this co-existent transcendent factor, the 
world is nothing. This self-transcendence implies 
the presence of a transcendental element. Sehind 
Prana, there is the inexhaustible ( ierr ) Nirguna 
Srahma. — 

a!in| injTiqi: jftsnann fwn’, — 

( *no — hrft’s gloss. ) 

[ “The term Prana is the world-seed, and the unknown 
Brahma is defined as 'Sad-Brabma' ( ^-to ) in relation to, 
in identification with, this Prana. This non-intelligent world 
of differences existed in the form of this seed ( ) out of 

which it is produced. It is this seed of Prana which developed or 
* became manifested as this non-intelligent world.** ] 

“to PKnilw ( 'HE?! ) 

iRVTO'n’* I ( w»j 10. 39, ) 

[“Anything into which ‘P have not entered would be 
without self ( could not exist ) and would be void ( ). 

Therefore, everything is of My nature i. e. ‘I* am the 'Seed* 
( Essence ) of ever3d:hing’'. ] 

The appearance of life and cohsciousness at the 
‘ last stage of the development would indicate the 
' source of the whole process of development. The 
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lower cannot create the higher out of its own 
resources ; in that case, the !Naiyd.yika Asat-vSda 
( ) would arise. Hence, the life and 
finally consciousness must have been present from 
the very beginning. Eor this reason, the Vedan^v^.- 
has placed Nirguna Brahma-chaitanya behind Maya 
or Prana-seed. 

We see, therefore, that the Prana controlled by 
( Chidatma ) contained within it life and 
consciousness which subsequently appeared. The 
world, in its continuous transformations, remains as 
it is ; for, its content is always the same ( i. e. the 

this reason, it is called as But as 

there is a transcendent element behind it, it is also 
other than what it is ; for, it contains within itself 
the condition of all else which is to be in every 
succeeding stage ; and this transcendent element 
is— ( Vide, q* wr®, 1. 1. 4 ) — 

&c. &c. 

— ^And this element is moving the world conti- 
nuously to newer and newer stage — 

“af .ii3n^a...‘«ar^ *na— *’ — faanaw in 

the Anubhuii^Prakash. 

Ultimately, this Prana is, therefore, nothing but 
Brahma itself at the source and is nothing but 
Brahma in the end. 

o 

* ftfifawsiafil fee. 4Ki> — it means, in and throuKh its ebang- 
ioK states it pi'leserves its identity of content. 

t af att &c. &c.— It means, the particle 'n* in is siff- 

oificant. It brings out the fact of inexhaustible ‘new additions*, 
i. e. novelty and creation not^present in the earlier stage, 

4 . 
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One End works in Nature 

AND 

in Finite Self. 


Sankara has dra^ out distinction between the 
respective characteristics of the Intelligent Self 
(%«!«» ) and the non-intelligent elements of Nature 
( ). you are particularly requested to bear 
in mind this point that Sankara has characterised 
the Intelligent Principle ( ) as Stoartha ( ) ; 

that is to say, it exists for itself and it has the 
reason or purpose of its existence in itself. Chetana is 
described as i. e. it is self-sufficient and 

does not depend for its existence on any other thing. 
In contrast with this characteristic ma'rks of chetana, 
the achetana ( ) material elements are des- 
cribed everywhere as I\irartha ( ), i. e. 'existing 

and working for something else which is other than 
their own nature, or in other words — ^which exist 
and work for the ‘pui'pose’ ( End ) of something 
other than these elements. Sankara points out 
the fact that achetana ( ) has uo purpose of 

its own — 

&c.” ( 4. 3. ? ). 

nfv wSw** W'wwn,,,*! qt* qgsqt” ( nq# W<» )' 
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["The non-in telligent (oisitter) can serve no purpose 
of its own &c.” ] 

[ “You, being intelligent, constitute an end or purpose in 
yourself...you ate not impelled by others”. ] 

(1) Sankara has thus described the of 

‘Purpose’ inherent in Brahma — 

[ “The Atma is identical with its Purpose or atm ; i- e. its 
purpose is non>separate from its own nature, Non~intelligent 
things cannot desire, cannot have any purpose in themselves”.] 

Divine desires are prompted by no extrem- 

com stimulating causes or motives, nor is Brahma 
influenced by them. Eor, its purposes are not separ- 
able and different ( ) from it. 

Sankara thus observes in the Brahma-Sutra 
(1.4.14) 

“All the passages setting forth creation and so 

on subserve the purpose of teaching Brahma 

Creation is described, merely for the purpose of 
teaching us. .....as a mea^s for the cognition of the 

Absolute Brahma but does not bring about an in- 
dependent result.” 

The manifested nama-rQpas are to be taken as a 
means for the realisation of the Purposes ( ) of 

God. God is best known by our mind through His 

* iivrf«o 

‘wamraaw* 

( ). 
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self-manifestations — through the manifestation and 
expression of His will ( ) in the created world. 

These Samhalpas ( ) are but Divine Ideas 
existing as potential powers in Brahma — but they 
realise Ci eMselves in the particular individual olijects 
^which they evolve and sustain. The phenomenal 
objects are the expressions in time of the Ideas 
which are not in time and the Ideas can express 
themselves in time — 

1% ’sm'ut ( fo wi® 2. 4. 10 ). 

( wto, 2. 4. 20 ). 

[ "When general ‘Names’ or Ideas express themselves, the 
changing particular ‘forms’ follow.” ] 

[ "As the particular forms are manifested, the general names 
or Ideas also finding them as their dwelling place, express 
themselves.” ] 

And again — 

“aifw? fnaisnn” ( W<> W®, 1. 3. 28 ). 

[ "On the production of the particulars, the universal AkHties 
or Ideas are constantly present.” } 

These creative Ideas are a plurality ‘Of causes and 
they are the constituent elements of one Supreme 
Beality, and these are bejiind phenomena. All parti- 
cular changes are but the modes of action by meam 
of which the causes realise themselves and thus the 
particulars cannot serve any independent purpose of 
their own. 

Similarly, all the particular elements of hwmcm 
orgmmm work together for the, realisation of the 
purposes ( ^ ) ef the Self which controls and directs 
‘ them. — 
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*Rfii I w «!’ ^?rTO9’inT »i 

w^n I” ( ao, 2. 7 ). 

[ “The functions of the senses and the organista^ seen 
when there is a combination of physical and psychtcdTelemenfs 
together. Such co-operation or combination for the purpose of a 
common object ( ) is not possible without an independent 
intelligent principle not so combined.” ] 

Take the following also — 

< aariat-'oTO^' a* 

aa 'f 4 «i®, 13. 22 ). 

[ “The body, the senses, the mind, the intellect which are 
combined or organised together to serve the purpose of an intelli- 
gent Self, and which are what they are, only as made by that 
intelligent Self.* ] 

You are to note here that it is not o, passive adapt* 
ation of inert matter which submits to the influence 
of its environment merely. 

Sankara elsewhere remarks — 

“The Director is inferred by a logical necessity 
from the activity manifested by the ear and others 
combined, inured the benefit of something distinct 
from them all (i.e. the Self).* As things combined or 
organised for a common end »t) exist for 

the me of ariothst thing not so combined, we argue, 
therefore, there is a director of the ear &c, and for 
whose use the whole lot exists and has been 
combined.” 

• About the wrff and — ^they would form the subject* 

matter of our next day’s Lecture, . 
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Each of these fulfils b, purpose, a function, and in 
fulfilling it, each contributes to the realisation of 

purpose ( ) of the cause within. 

Tji the Madhu-vidya ( §», 2.5.1— -19), the 

^^reat 'ff^h is emphasised, viz., there is a reciprocal 
relation among all the elements of the world. San- 
kara shows here that the world is a whole of inter- 
connected parts and their reciprocal consists 

in the fact that there is not only an intimate relation 
amongst phenomenal things themselves but they 
mutually determine each other — 

&c. &c.” 

There is mutual determination between the ex- 
ternal elements (9|?ni^) and the body, and between 
the physical and the psychical elements. The 
activities characteristic of a particular species ( Sfifh) 
* are, Sankara suggests, what determine and dispose 
( HfUn: ) the particular way of working of the 
elements of the animal organisms — 

‘W: Owsfii I 'jigw:' Vw'-qwa- 

R tn «a ( Species ) w’awt 

suftfifw: '9'wClffj” &c. &c. 

We find from the above remarks that the ele- 
ments are mutually determined in the uiterest of 
Species ( grrfh ) ; that is to say, the whole working 
has a reference to the racial ends. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the development of organic forms in 
a body is purposive to the interest o^ the typical 
result ( ). 
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This is the truth we find everywhere inculcated. 
In the Katha-bhasya, the following important sen- 
tence occurs — 

Witli I ?rai wPniHvfii i g'vsr- 

g ^’wi; i... 

Hwqig^t ^'aKiW«: ; 

‘W’ wwpnfg; aiww n^si vwS « 

w g; saifirnw.” ( *n<», 5. J ). 

[“It may be urged that ‘the body becomes destroyed only by 
the exit of Prana, apana &c. and not by the exit of the Atma 
distinct from these,’ This is not so. These acting jointly for 
the benefit of some other cannot be the source of life. The 
existence of houses &c. composite in their nature, has not been 
seen to be undirected by some other not connected with them, 
for whose beneBt they exist ; so also it should be in the case 
of the combination of Prana and the rest. Therefore, it is by 
some other alone dissimilar to the combination of Prana and the 
rest, all these combined maintain their life. On which *Aima\ 
dissimilar to those combined, these two Prana and apana com- 
bined with the eyes and the rest depend and for the benefit of 
whom ( not so combined ), prana, apana and the rest perform 
their functions in combination, he is established to be other 
than they." ] 

We find, therefore, that there is an End or pur- 
pose present in nature and within the organism, 
which works. 

(2) Non-in telligent blind Energy is incapable of 
producing order and adaptation 
a® 2.2.1 ). It is supposed, for this very reason, 
that the natural world is adapted t« the end» of the 
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Spirit. The forces, if unarranged, uncombined, un- 
utilised by a presiding consciousness or mind can 
not give rise to a single orderly system ( ^511 ) of 
the '^'’ 1 ^'iverse. In the adaptation of the organism 
w the external circumstances, animal life 
makes the best use of the external environments, 
throws off disadvantages and utilises the conveni- 
ences and thus builds up the organisms. There is, 
therefore, present in nature the End which nature 
has to reach. It is operative through the whole 
field of nature forcing it to particular forms — a self- 
realising idea. Such an end, such an idea, — must 
be at the heginning. We are obliged to refer this 
‘idea* to an infinite mi^id which as its subject must 
be distinguished from the object in which it works. 
“An idea busy in the world, but present to no subject 
is a contradiction”, as Martineau observes. 

The Sankhya idea of Prakriti is different. Accord- 
ing to Sankhya, Prakriti is the “condition of equili- 
brium consisting in a uniform diffusion of three 
tendencies — power of doing work counter-balanced 
by resistance (of mass).” The world in this view is 
something given in its complete form and is self- 
existent and independent. It is a complete whole 
given in its totality ; it is eternally complete — un- 
changeable. Development within it discloses no new 
property which is not to be found in the pre-existing 
elements. The manifestation of effect is, therefore, 
only its passage from potentiality to actuality. 
Evolution is the development of the 'differentiated 
within the undifferentiated — “liberation of energy 
stored up in a collocation, by overthrowing the arrest 
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Trhich goes on to a fresh collocation.” Hence, only 
the collocations change. 

But the Vedantic conception is quite otherwise. 
Satwa, Bajas, Tamas — owe^.^j^their 
mutual relations of equilibrium together 'to some 
controlling influence of a whole which brings about 
connection and combination of interacting elements 
so that each and all co-ordinate to realise a final eiui 
or purpose. Such interaction and reciprocal adapta- 
bility and sympathy of objects and of different parts 
( ) cannot, be the result of 
mechanical working of blind energy, but it proves 
the presence and working of an immanent purpose 
which has brought about and connected the 
elements, so that a purpose ( ) may be 

realised.* — 

VT. w. fht: i*» 

5^” I ( So, 2. 7. ) 

[ “For whose purpose and by whom urged or moved these 

activities work, he must be other than these.” ] 

[ *lt is seen that those wh ich are combined together serve 
the purpose of some other for whose sake they are combined.” ] 
Prakriti, from the Vedantic position, is not, there- 
fore, an irrational power independently working out 
effects ( qf?:wnR — frifTTs ), but it is a rational creative 
power of Brahma— “grqn: 

( wnmn: ) 

?I?i: in ^o. [ “Since jrniT 

is a power of the. Spirit, it cannot be an entity 

• ^ WnW ^ iqwt” ( ^ • w*— ) i 

cf. ( n* v ) • 
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distinct therefrom.” ] We can, therefore, never under- 
stand the universe “as becondng merely, but as being 
that is becoming.” Viharas ( fqj^rrcs ) are not mere 
chaiqgi^s, but movements to a definite End or goal, a 
progre®^^ — 

W1®, 1. 1. 11 ). 

[ "Although identical in its nature there are d^rees of 

its progressively higher and higher manifestations— ~by the 
splendour of His glorious power.” [ This 'glorious power’— 
— is Maya, as Sijxjkara himself explains in another place 
nt’SvnijfH.” 1 

...»t g aw w awfawilirfa 1 wvi 

g w ‘aun’wg’ wfa awg” 

( aft® W®, 15. 12 ). 

[ "The better manifestation of consciousness in the sun &c. 

is due to a higher proportion of Satwa To illustrate, the 

same face of man is reflected in a mirror in a or fesr 

degree of clearness, according as the mirror is more or less 
transparent.” J 

vwi w®, 1, 9. 1 ). 

[ “He wins gradually higher and higher worlds up to 
Brahntakasa (irenwiw ) in order of merit >-which is the highest 
and best supreme.. ....he gains gradually higher and higher forms 

of life progressively.” ] 

"igawng sggwng w*'— w: ww: 
tfii gw i...gm-Ttf?WHr5*w 'gjw'-tu-wwwtfiir:” — 

( w® Vj® w®, 3. 3. 14 ). 

In this quotation the phrase 'fsl-CRC-lT^TY* is 
significant : — ' 
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'It is higher aud better thao this', *it is higher and better 
than the former' — in this way, the Supreme Self is the Highest 
of all, the best. In this unbroken series of the degrees of 
higher and higher orders, the Highest Self is to be gr^ually 
realised in the higher and higher forms of objects". ] 

( 3 ) Our idea of the conditioned is composed of 
— (1) some kinds of being(^lin^)and (2) the limits or 
conditions ( or ) under which they are 

known. All the definite beings are qualitatively 
distinct in our consciousness and are all relative real- 
ities. These relative realities can l^o conceived only in 
connection with an Absolute Ileality — 

Successive changes are 

determinations of a single substance ; it follows there- 
fore, that there is a plurality of substances produc- 
ing series of changes which are the outer expression 
of those active essences which must be mmiy^ though 
ultimately constituting the nature of One Reality, 
and the changes cannot be conceived apart from 
those essences or causes. — 

( Esseotial 

causal substances ) 

( 2 . 1 . 18 . ) 

( 2 . 2 . 26 ). 

["Those who want to produce certain effects such as curd, 
jars &c. employ for the purpose certain determined ( i. e. corres- 
ponding ) causal Realities such as milk, clay &c. He would not 
employ clay for the production of curd ; neither would he em- 
ploy milk, if he wants to produce a jar’*.] • 
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["Every object has a positive determined ‘nature’ of its own”. 
“Each causal substance”, Sankara says, "has a certain capacity 
for some particular effects only and not for other effects ; this 
capacii^ is a certain power of the cause’*.] 

Sanlsra, it will be seen, never separated the 
effects or the manifestations from their causes which 
contain them within themselves. ‘‘The cause” he 
remarks, “is always found to be larger in extent than 
the effects, and what is smaller in extent is included 

within the larger” 

‘‘flrroB fv vm ®tvt 

HI®, 7. 12. 1 ). 

He brings out this non-separability, this essential 
fact, in various ways : — 

(i) In distinguishing between unreality and reality, 
he observes in his commentary on the Gita, that the 
effects cannot be known apart fi’om their causes ; as 
soon as you separate them from their causes, they 
would at ouce be unreal. 

( aft® 2. 16 ). 

“The pot is a particular thing ; it is one form of 
clay which is universdl, is regarded as a reality. 
The pot is a mere form or guise under which the uni- 
versal clay ( ), is hidden”. But clay is sensuous 

universal ; it is again dependent on, and a manifesta- 
tion of, pure universal behind it. The same universal 
appears in many different shapes and remains 
identical with itself in all its forms. ‘ The clay is 
not confined to one particular form — pot ( ^ ) — ^but 
goes beyond it to others and hence tramoends these. 
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Thus, each distinguishable obiect has a nature — a 
universal — of which it is the expression and which 
is present in it hidden behind. 

(ii) 'Commenting on a passage in the Chheni^gya- 
Upanishad, he thus concludes — 

“anvftvUT tIT 'n- 

^qn:” (^lo *n®. 8. 5. 4). 

This is an observation the importance of which 
cannot be too prominently emphasised. 

[ "All sensible objects ( determinations of in- 

telligible principles (of Divine Mind)— «H9-n«rau — which contain 
them. As we find in the Sruti that they are embodiments of 
Fire, Water, Food — — the universal constituents — 

which are again determined by Divine Purposes ( ^'*R9is ) i, e. 
the Universals of Thought.” We thus find that behind the 
plurality of phenomenal objects, Divine Purposes ( q‘««Ts ) are 
present on which the former are grounded’’]. 

The same truth is more pointedly stated else- 
where — 

( Phenomenal objects ) 
qqfif i q § ?l nKrrrair; ufiq i 

avi uwfq qqifiir wto. y. 17 1) 

[ "One who speaks without understanding, takes the pheno- 
menal objects, fire &c. as real truths j while as a matter of fact, 
these objects have no real existence apart from the three uni • 
versal constituents or forms, viz : p'ire. Water, Food — ^?|si: — qq — 
'«W, Even these universal forms have no real existence 
apart from Sat ( ) i. e. they are included in Divine Purpose 

or Thought”), 

Brahma is the Supreme form related to all other 
forms. * 
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(iii) Again elsewhere — 

*fwsfn’«ww i fif 

^*tf qTwat'jjan qqrftPt »in- 

( S» W", 2, 4. 9. ) 

[ "In the Sruti describing how the process of the evolution of 
the differences of n»nia-riipa took place, objects are described as 
consisting of universals and particulars. There is a plurality 
of distinguishable universals with the particulars contained in 
them. All the plurality of the Universala (with their parti- 
culars which they include ), in their progressive order ( qroqai- 
qiqi ) is included within ^ Supreme Universal Intelligence.’**] 

We find from this description of the Evolution 
that behind the plurality of phenomenal particular 
objects, there is a plurality of universals ( ) 

on which they are grounded and of which they are 
the expressions, illl objects have thus a double 
character — the universal and particular — and they 
, are imeparable. 

Elsewhere we find Sankara remarking — 

fqwqT; *i 

fi?! qq fqfq'qi qflg' ” ( i « vi*. i. 6. l ). 

* cf. “fqiqi; «r«tcn: i wi ^ ssqai^qr ^TwsqpqiqiqT Hwpq- 
*iwqqwf ^■qiqiqqwTq: i *qjfq qs^qqifqqfvnrai: mfq qigq^qn?! 

qsqqnmst’ gw* i q^^qqiqi qwq i ( ’Uiwqvi fq^r^wTqr 

qi^?iq«qf^«q •qqaf^: )”— wwtv in t« ^i®. [ "All particulars 

( or individual things } are surmised in the universal. The 
various universals must be included under existence which 
contains all universality. As existence is never cognised 
without ‘Sphurana’, it is rightly regarded, as consisting only 
of such ‘Sphurana*. ( Universality is not different from 
‘Brahma and therefore the argument is t unconsciousness 
does not apply to universality. )” GmgKs Trans. ] 
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[ “The Universals are the sustaining principles which contain 
the particulars...the particulars are interwoven into the universal 
and they cannot be severed from them.’’] 

The Universals include the particulars in their 

own being ( “fiiijemirf 1. 6. 1, ) and 

it is the universals which give reality to the 

particulars ( ). There is no essential difference 
of kind between them ; the one is the expression of 
the other. Yet they are arbitrarily separated. Kant 
separated Thing-in-itself ( ) from the pheno- 

mena (f?l^ ). Kamanuja seated, we had no 
knowledge of the Nirmsesha ( ). 

These S^manyas or universal causes may be 
looked upon as Secondary causes, { “^TWIT-Hwfbs’* 
— in ) and Brahma is the Prime Cause 

including them. This we Ibid from the following 
passage — 

‘VH W<^5IRf 

— WHUq fh I ST ftf 

qn«Tfo»^ ( HO WI®, 2 . 3 . 14. ) 

[ “The phenomenal objects or the effects cannot at once 
directly merge in the Final Cause — Brahma. They must merge 
successively in their own preceding causes, in reverse order. 
]n their ascending series in the reverse order, the earlier is 
more and more subtle than the latter into which each success- 
ively disappears. Observing this order, the objects will merge 
in their awn subtler and subtler causes, in succession, until at 
last the most subtle, the most inward Final Cause — Brahma — 
is reached”. ] 

The universals, according to Sankara, are ulti- 
mately Divine Purposes ( w*tir9l8 )— -“arnifetrin ^ 
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&c. &C.’* ( 8. 5. 4 ), * which find expression 
in phenomenal individual differences upon which 
the latter are grounded. The Supreme Self 
includes within itself all the intelligent universal 
purposes which are behind the phenomena. Being 
Divine Purposes, they are included in the Divine 
Thought. They are the constituent elements of one 
Supremo Being ; they constitute the nature of 
Brahma. Sankara calls them — 

— not different from Brahma. Por this reason the 
Cbhandogya describes — 

v3if*T v'jiraf’ 

'wtaittsr^ WT wv fsTv^tfir afjtfr 

[ “All these abide in the Divine Will : Heaven and Earth 

willed, the air and akasha willed .the whole universe willed 

in its immovable form, abides in the Will during origination, 
during continuance &c, &c.’’ ( 7- 4* 1. ) 1 

As the external world is the expression of the 
Purposes of the Absolute Self, it conforms to, and 
serves the purpose ( ) of the Pinite Selves — its 

opposition is only apparent. — 

( 4 ) In Lecture II, it was pointed out that 
the characteristic of the 'world is Self-transcendence. 
As the world is grounded on a transcendental 
Supreme Purpose which is present behind it, it 
reveals higher and higher purposes i.e. the realisation 
of more and more, higher and higher, forms implied 
in it, from the very beginning. It has evolved the 
five elements, and the higher contains the properties 

« 


Quoted and tmuslated at P. 61. 
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of the lower. Akasha comes first and has the pro- 
perty of sound, but the last — the earth — contains the 
five properties of each preceding series ( Vide, 
n* Wt*, 6. 4i ). The same reality is seen more fully 
in man than in beasts and insects. Four gradually 
higher and higher forms or types — 

and — have come out. When the evolu- 

tion reached the species man whom it has supplied 
with organs of knowledge and action ( Vide *n»« 
2. 4i, 11 ) *, it seems as if its further business is to 
perfect the man. For this reason, -man is not satisfied 
with the mundane objects merely ; he is ever and 
ever striving to realise higher and higher goods-— 
purposes — which the world is gradually revealing. — 

w®, 18, 66 ). 

^ ^ 

( 18, 66 ). 

[ ‘‘By restraining the first natural activities one by one and 
thereby gradually inducing fresh and higher activities it (Sruti) 
serves to create an aspiration to reach the innermost Self’. ] 

[ “Who are most devout, rendering services to the Lord,— - 
they will resort to the last path, gradually abandoning the 
successive lower and lower paths in their descending order.” ] 
Sut as no stage of mundane development is in- 
trinsically perfect and not vitiated by evil, the 
human desire or purpose is not being fulfilled or 
completed in any of these stages under earthly 
conditions. The goal must, therefore, be supramun- 

• “fiwTO * A wmvrjssBr n B’ww’ni &c. &c. Vide s 

Lect.-— “ Why is May A called so ?’’ • 
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daue transcending the earthly order. l?or, a principle 
of goodness ( ) is the presupposition and condi- 

tion ot the manifestation of a good developing in the 
world. — 

nsr vi wrtnfipwv 'Rg»r?f j «nn vztt?- 

sfe « w 3 

WRfinm «!», 2. 2. 1 ). 

[ ‘‘The word "good” signifying the cause, extends to the 
effects in the shape of the world ; just as clay does to its modi- 
fications— jar and the rest. Just as wherever we have a notion 
of the jar, it is always atTcompanied by the notion of clay, so, 
in the same manner, the notion of the world is always accom- 
panied by a notion of the "Good" ]. 

Man must participate in that Good Purpose 
of Sankara)” * which is fulfilling itself in the 
Univer.se. As God is acting behind the process of the 
world, the world is moving perpetually to realise the 
• Divine Purpt)se. The Gita calls the working, in the 
world, of this Divine Purpose as — 

^ ^ ) f. The Gita wants us to participate 

in this Divine Action or Purpose, so tha,t in our live.s 
we may not be led captive by sensuous desires and for- 
get the Transcendental Purpose or Goal — 

— “Participate in my Divine action” ( »TT° 
12. 10 ). We must embrace the Divine Good as our 
own good and see that it is fulfilled. The Gita looks 

* cf. ( f® Wo, 5, 15. 1 ) — "The 

Highest Good of all other Goods". Also, 3 '4^3 

v<f” ( go wo, 2. 2. 1 )— ‘‘Among all other Goods of ‘the world, it 
is the Supreme Good’’. 

t Vide ! Git*‘, 4.*9. 
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upon the Diviue Purpose or action as — 

— the establishment of Righteousness in he world. 
Put, there is the other side of the shield. The good 
cannot be attained unless you overcome evil, oppress- 
ion and suffering — ^ I*’ This is the 

“establishment of the Righteousness.” This is the 
Message of Vedanta. — 

qn a»r” h ( Jh, 4. 8. ) 

[ ‘‘For the protection of the virtuous and the good, fi>r the 
destruction or overcoming of evil, for thejirm establishment of 
Righteousness or Good, I am burn in every age” ]. 

We are all parts of the system of nature, mem- 
bers of the universe. The parts belong to the whole 
and the whole is in the parts undivided. We do not 
exist apart from the world and we cannot, therefore, 
have any good which is separate and isolate from the 
good revealed in the world, which is not the good of 
the whole. We are not independent of, separate from, 
the world ov the whole. For, the whole is present 
in each part ) and we must see the 

fulfilment of every part in the whole. The false view 
of Anyatuoa ( ) — Separateness — must be sup- 

planted by the idea of Ananyatwa — noji-separateness. 
Each of us, we must remember, is the same ( ^«T>fr ) 
and yet is not the same with God or the whole. 
Our non-separateness is the true idea — ^the solidarity 
— the of fcfio Gita. We must all identify 

ourselves with the good purpose operating within 
the world as*well as in us. 

From what has been stated abov^ it is clear that 
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in Vedanta there cannot arise the question of dualism 
between matter and mind, between particulars and 
uni versalSjbet ween parts and the whole. They are not 
two different entities, as in the System of Aristotle 
and in Kartesians. Nor can our self be an addition, 
from outside, to matter. The Self is rather the goal 
which nature had to reach by continuous transform- 
ations, — which Bosanque calls “the soul-making 
business of the world”. It has brought about what 
it had in itself — 

( W* 2. 1. 6 ). 

nn«>r' « ( *rr'c*Hnii ) i 

[ “What is to be produced subsequently must be present 
implicitly in the cause*', ] 

The phrase is to be particularly 

noted here. The sense of the Aphorism is that the 
higher is contained implicitly in the lower. Nature 
must have contained life and consciousness in it, 
otherwise they could not have emerged afterwards 
from it. There is always a continuous transformation 
of nature or Prana and for this reason,* it is known in 
Sankara-Vedanta as — — and the consum- 
mation of the human fprm was the End which nature 
had in view. It is an important tenet in Vedanta 
that— 

“flv w ^ ns «tvi 

( «• w*. 2. 1. 16 ), 

[ “What does not exist in 'implicit* foma in the cause, can 
not become 'explicit* in the effect, and *7hat subsequently be- 
comes explicit must have been present in the earlier sts^es in 
implicit form ( wnwwnn )”. ] 
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Thus there Ls no dualism between matter and 
mind ; both are aspects of a single reality which has 
taken innumerable forms in the world. This truth 
has been beautifully brought about in the stoiy of 
Swetaketu in the Chhundogya Upanishad. What is 
called as matter in its triplicate forms — ( ) — 

can give rise to the most exquisite manifestations of 
psychical functions — ^speech, Prana and mind — 

UPff and iTw: I The essence of Pood ( ^^| ) &c. taken 
by us produces thoughts, memory &c. There is no 
causal relation between the two. There is the one 
everlasting Principle hidden in everything ( 

) having names and forms which mani- 
fests itself in manifold forms, as breath, speech, 
thought &e. from the loAvest progressively to the 
highest, as salt is hidden in water. All these are but 
the functions of a unity which is the fundamental 
basic principle of all functions— 

“*n:Rvc ?{ d 

( wo. 2. 3. 12. ) 

[“It is the same Iswara— the Fundamental unity — who 
assuming innumerable changing fonns on Himself has mani« 
Tested Himself’^. ] 

This beautiful truth the^ Chhaudogya has placed 
before us. 



The Vedantic Prana : 

ITS CHARACTER. 

Part I. 

— ;o: — 


( 1 ) What is Prana in Vedanta ? Let us see 
how Sankara himself speaks of this Prana. “The term 
Prana is the world-seed ( ’itgiTWf’TT ) and Brahma 
is defined as Sad-Brahma ( ) in relation to 
and in identification with ( ) the Prana. It 

is this Prana which before its manifestation existed 
as a seed ; it became manifested — ^as this non- 
in telligent world” ( RT® W® 1-2 ). Prior to its 

manifestation^ this world of Nama-rUpa^ is called as 
Avyakta. Sankara informs us that the Frmia-vija 
exists in Pralaya — dissolution of this world, and also 
in Susujata — deep slumber of finite Self, in undevelop- 
ed or Avyakrita condition i. e. not yet differentiated 
in space and time order — 

‘‘^Rrrawvi hwi: 

vq 

( q® qi®, 6. 1 )• 
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( ao mo, 1. 4. 2 ). 

[ "In the dreamless sleep ( and in the Fralaya ) the Frana 
was non-diflfercntiated. Before their birth ( i. e. appearance in 
developed forms of Nima-tiipa ) all objects had their being; in 
the form of potential ( ^saiatt ) Prana. It then became gradually 
developed or manifested in space and time”, j 

[ “All the universe in the nature of effects and causes, to- 
gether with the knowing Self, enters into the Supreme, unde- 
caying Self during sleep"--and by necessary implication even in 
Praiaya... and that is produced from thence”. ] 

[ "(The world ) in its prior condition was fit to be called as 
.<4 oyaA/i* ( not manifested ), as it was reduced to the state of 
‘Power of Seed’ devoid of differentiated nama-rhpa”. ] 

This Prana iti Avyakta stage is synonymovis with 
Maya. The Brahina-Sutra-bhasya says — 

nmg'jrH:” ( 1. 4. 3. ) 

[ "This seed indicated by the term ‘Avyakta’... •••is like deep 
slumber consisting of 3 

The Mandukya-bhasya stat(?.s — 

’ ( mo ^T» m® 1. 2, ) 

[ “J n the deep .slumber and in Praluya the Prana becomes 
Avyakta the Priina is known by,the term Avyakrita" ]. 

Behind this Prana or Maya, there is Brahma as 
its substratum. This ^oyukrita ( non-manit‘ested ) 
Prana is not a self-existing entity, but it cannot be 
explained without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is. — 

‘‘mil misn;’ 
i^o 10. 39. ) 

[ "Anythin,,^ into whicn ‘F hive not entered, from which ‘1’ 
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am removed, would be without Self ( could not exist ) and would 
be void'*. ] 

Again — 

fn?i, ent 

( Substratum ) iu 17. 27). 

[ “Some one might think that this ‘Seed of Tamas’ i, e. 
Prana-vija acts independently and in that case our theory might 
resemble the Sankhya Prakrit! } to disarm such suspicion the 
author { Sankara ) shows its Substratum ( 'Rnw, ^fu^nsr )” ]. 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing in Brahma 
in undifferentiated;* state, identically blended in it, 
distributed itself gradually into three forms, — the 
gross ( ), subtle ( ) and the causal ( ) 

conditions of the Prana. — 

€ ii »n?n^l3i gij; a{»n«^ i 

w?nan5*nsf^^sfq ii ( 17. 27. ) 

[ “One seed ( of Maya ) gradually divided itself into three 
forms. The intelligent atma which is changeless, though one, 
appeared as many in connection with the three-fold Maya, 
like the Sun appearing as many when reflected in the rippling 
surface of a lake”, ] 

These three forms of the Prana may be compared 
with the three states of the finite individual Self in 
its wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions 
respectively. The differentiations into gross states 
are the product of their subtler condition. The sub- 
tle differentiations are again the product of the 
causal state which is called as the undifferentiated 
causal form or seed-form of the Prana ( 

)• All these states were merged in Brahma 
in Avyakta form.- 
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(a) But what is the relation between FrSna and 
its Substratum Brahma ? 

The Avyakta Prana is really the Svoa/rnpa (nature) 
of Brahma itself. — 

wo, 7. 14. ) 

[ “This Maya is inherent in Me, Vishnu, the Lord" . ] 

q’ «qq»l“ ( 50 wo, 2. 1. 2* ) 

[ *The Maya or Prana, the seed of all names and forms, is 
termed ‘Akshara’, and this being the source of all changes does 
not itself change. The Brahma which is nevoid of all determi- 
nations and limitations is the real ‘Akshara’. The former 
Akshara — the Maya-Seed — is, in reality, the Swarupa i. e. the 
nature of the Akshara Brahma.” ] 

There is thus a Swarupa or T^datmya relation 
between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in which it 
is submerged but not obliterated. What is Tadat- 
mya ? Sankara defines this Tadatmya ( idKiW ) 
in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka thus — 
'qqq«r qqi, qvi sv ( 2. 4. 7 ). 

[ "Something! which cannot have any being or action apart 
from that of the other is in Tadatmya relation with it”. ] 

Prana then has no being pr activity apart from 
that of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its 
successive forms, the Prana works not apart from 
but in identity with Brahma. 

( q*> W", 2. 6 ). 

[ “All its di^erentlhtions and developments are, in all con- 
ditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not apart from 
Brahma.’* ] 
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( «• wo, 2. 1. 20 ). 

*‘to^ n ‘^rawi^mn^rn,’* ( ®>® 6. 5 ). 

“(wm) wnP* ‘ss^nwiw’ ; 

WRTfl ««'--( mo w«, 3. 1 4. 1. )” 

[ “The world of Nama-rupa exists not apart from Me, but in 
identity with My Swarupa ( )". ] 

[ “When it disappears, the ten-fold Kala ( i. e. all the differ- 
ences ) are merged in My nature and thus existed in identical 
relation with Me’’.] 

[ “In an order — reverse of that of birth, all this dissolves in- 
to Brahma— becomes -identified with it thus at all periods of 

time this universe remains one with Brahma and is never cognis- 
ed apart from it, consequently this universe is Brahma itself, in 
reality.’* ] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when 
existing unmanifested in Brahma has no being or 
activity ♦ apart from Brahma. “The Prana had no 
independent being of its own or activity apart from 
Brahma and for this reason, the Prana though exist” 
ing cannot violate or interfere with the unity — ^non- 
duality — of its substratum” t. When the differentia- 

I 

tions gradually develop under space and time limit- 
ations, they do not arise separated from or independ- 
ent of or apart from ‘Brahma, and when these 
differences go on operating ( ), we cannot 

say that they have made Brahma something else 
( ), Brahma remains, unaffected, the same sub- 

stantial being under the appearance of differences. 

• cf. filPWl fwn ”— .“*1 (, V® w», 1. 1 ). 

t .,wi: wiwftsfipiVwi 

'S fWN; — io ^?i^a-w*4 i 
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These differentiations again stand in Tsdatmya 
( ) relation to their cause Prana, as the latter 

is related to Brahma — its source, its substratum — in 
the same Tadatmya relation. They cannot make the 
causal substances something different ; because, 
they are, in reality ( not something different 

but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifest- 
ed, is known as Sutra ( ). — 

( wo, 5. 5. 1 ). 

[ “The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth ( or first manifestation ) of Hiranya-garhka which is 
Sutra'\ ] 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself 
all the differences of the world. It is this energy 
which related together all the beings, all the deter- 
minations ( ) in the world. It passes through 

all, it sustains all, as a piece of thread passes 
through and contains in it, all the flowers of a gar- 
land. 

“<(STOT ( ?o w®, 3. 6. 1 ), 

[ “Otherwise, if it did not sustain, — all the differences of 
the world of nama-rilpa would have been torn to fragments, 
scattered, like a handful of fried ground grain ( ^15 )’’ ]. 

But we have seen it cannot act independently ; 
it has Brahma as its Substratum, as its source, as its 
sustaining ground. With a view to impress this fact 
upon our mind, the* Sruti calls Brahma as — 

and "mw irw;” — » 
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[ "Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the controller— 
the guide— of this thread”. ‘It is the Prana of the Prana’’ ]. 

^ w” ( 7. 7 ). 

Nilakantha thus explains — 

wife, 

«af cwftan^si ?f?[ inrat^s^ i” 

[ "Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — » Then strike it more 
and more, varieties of sound would now be produced upon it. 
But all these vafieties*^these various degrees — ^high and low of 
different sounds would all be heard accompanied by the 
general first produced. As a piece of thread enters 

and touches all the different flowers in a garland, so ‘I’, the Self, 
have entered and kept constantly touching all the mutually ex- 
clusive ( snsTf ) flnite objects of the world. As the continued 
Identity ( ) remains distinguished from, and unaffected by 

mutually exclusive objects ;...so, I transcend the world”.] 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it 
arises from its negative Telation to others * ; as Plato 

• Sankara’s idea in this respect is identical with Plato s.— 

*A finite is that which has a limit. If somAhing is limited, 
it follows that beyond the limit, there is another something. 
Hence to be finite means to be limited by something else^and so 

on’. ‘‘^raarw* Vafh i ^ m ( Limit ) firis 

'Svi I*’ Thus arises a complex system of many inter-related 
finite things. But limit, according to Sankara, always involves 
negation "tmt vht iwfti.twi 

VWRI ’ Pi fk w k’ ( WT® 2. 1). “The idea of the ‘cow’ negates or 
excludes the idea of the ‘horse’. This is what keeps one thing 
separate from another thing. Each one negates or excludes 
the other ones from it.’’ Thus one finite object .negates another 
finite object. There are, therefore, series of finite objects— 
many. 
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says — ^“in their distinction from each other, things 
are limited and hence many”. But as Brahma is 
present, as Sutra, in each, contains everything, the 
many are also one — Infinite. Wo thus find that 
the phenomenal objects are the expression of the 
active non-phenomenal essences ( ) behind 
them,and these latter are all involved in the Ultimate 
Essence — Brahma. 

( 1 . e. 

-Sjwfn” 

( in ’fflo ). 

[ “Why there is prevalence of Tanta% in their cause f the 

author implicates from seeing non-intelligence in the effects ; 
there is also in all products some degree of intelligence ( it*r )*.J 

Now, then, this Prana is the germ, the energy 
( ^5^' ) of the Supreme, from which perishable 
things take their rise. This is the imperishable 
undifferentiated, seed (4^) or germ, with Brahma ' 
behind it as its source — the real seed . — 

w siRwt w ( ^9, 7. 10 ). 

* And 

vm-., W. ( 5». 2. 1. 2 ). 

It is that which causes the growth of all things 
that germinate and this endures as long as Sam~ 
sia/ra endures. Nothing springs up without a seed, 
and since growth is constant, the continuity of the 
seed never fails. — 

^ ( »fl« w>, 9. 19 ). 

[ *1 am the manxf tiled which manifesti itself in relation to 
the cause ; and I am the reverse, the non-existence i. e, the 
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unmanifeiUd, the PiwW nrf, 

— »?t» «i» 9 . 19. ] 

This causal power ( ) — is subject to God, 
subject to His control — 

— and existing in Brahma, this causal Seed — 
Prana — developes into differentiations of Nama-rOpa, 
the world. 

(b) Brahma is the source and regulator of the 
Prana-' 

- «» 

We have seen there is Tmlatmya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma, and through this Prana, 
Brahma is the cause of all. 

The Gita says — 

“When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thought or word of ( existence ), one may suppose 
it to be ’HHci ( non-existence ). To prevent this 
supposition, the Gita declares its existence as man^ 
fested in the upadhis, through the senses of all living 
beings ( 13. 12 — 13 )”. “There must be some self- 
conscious principle behind the insentient principles 
in activity, such as physical body ; for, we invariably 
find self-consciousness lying behind all insentient 
objects in activity, such as a carriage in motion.** 
Brahma the sentient principle is not actually engaged 
in the particular activities ; — and in 
that supposition Brahma would be as if reduced to 
or assuming the character of J;hat with which 
it is connected. We should understahd, Brahma 
manifests itself through the Upadhis or limitation^ 
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of the senses, through the funotiom of all the 
senses ; that is to say, the knowable Brahma ( ) 

functions as it were, through the functions of all the 
senses ( 'As it were’ — i. e. not actually engaged, only 
seems to be so engaged ). 

Sankara elsewhere observes — 

( tsfo «n<» 1.2). 

[ “Atma is not subject to modification or change, and remain- 
ing unafiected in its own nature, it is the director jjLihsJsiteUcct, 
senses etc*’.] 

And again — 

*nfe snftiaiRft” ( Jit®, 13. 13 ). 

“ »t ft ^ ?i«nnftft^ ^1” 

( Wo. 2, 2. 12 ). 

[ "The existence of an intelligent principle cannot be doubt- 
ed behind the non-intelligent objects in activity, as their source, 
inasmuch as, wherever there is activity of any non-intelligent 
objects in the world, that activity must have an intelligent 
principle as its controller or regulator.”] 

[ "A non-intelligent thing cannot act or cause others to act 
of its own accord and independently, without being presided 
over by an intelligent principle”.] h 

Compare what Ramatirtha says in VedmitorSa^'a — 

[ ‘‘The vital airs have, as the antecedent of their activities, 
superintendence of Intelligence other than themselves but resid- 
ing in themselves, because they are unintelligent like a chariot.'*] 

During the dissolution of the world, the PrSna 
merges with all the varieties of its actions, in Brahma. 
And this Prana is, in Vedanta, not an independent 
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principle, and as it is non-intelligent and always acts 
in combination with senses and others, it cannot be 
held to be independent in its activity and must be 
held to be acting for some Sentient Principle, as is 
stated in the Brahma-Sutra, thus 

( 2 . 4. 10 ). 

Prana may, therefore, be called to be the creative 
energy of Brahma, and Brahma for this very reason, 
called in Yed'ania as — It is not any- 

thing which can exist and work separated or divided 
from Brahma. It has not any independent Swarupa 
or nature of its own like the Pradhana of the 
Sankhyas, but is in constant and living relation with 
Brahma. 

( i. e. as an 

" independent principle ) 

( wr*, 2. 1. 2. ) 

In this quotation, ^ ^npn’ can be explained 
in the light of what Sankara stated in ifo 2.3.7. 
He states there — all finite things are divided (fimut), 
like a water-pot, piece of cloth, pillar and the like. 
Each of these is characterised by particular modifica- 
tions or vikdraa and such characteristic modifications 
of each can be said to be the'^i^q’or the characterist- 
ic nature of that object and this swarupa separates 
one finite thing from another finite ' thing : 

I 
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( i. e. fww* ) ^wi:, 

2. 3. 7 ). 

In the light of this hint, the words ‘^*1 ’HTW?*!!’ 
occurring in ^o quoted above would mean that 
such particular modification, by which Prana is 
characterised as Pritna and is distinguished from 
other particular modifications characteristic of other 
objects, was not present in Brahma, prior to 
its manifestation. Hence, in that stage the Self 
( 3^ ) can be called as t-'Bi/frilarly 

in 2. 3. 7. Sankara’s conclusion is — ‘‘'RT^TTOTf?- 

?rw •” Hence, wo can conclude 
that prior to manifestation. Prana existed in Brahma 
not in the form of modification but in identity with 
Brahma, as non-modified seed or power. We thus 
find that in Vedanta, Prana is looked upon as a Uni- 
versal, all-pervasive, quasi-material energy. It is a 
Self-constructive Divine Enei'gy working from the 
Centre and gradually evolving differentiations. All 
the cosmic ( ), physical ( ) and 

psychical ( ) forces and activities are to be 

traced to this Energy which first appeared as Uni- 
versal Fari-Sjjanda ( Vibratiqn ) — 

^ (fo w>, 1.5.23).” 

And 

[ “It is the vibration of Prana which is contained in the 
Cosmic Fire &c. and in the Psychic Speech &c.”J 
, ' And 

[ “There can be no vibratory motion anywhere apart from 
Prana”. ] 

6 I 
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“TOT*r% xi SUScliailffW n^it an*?-^' 

twiP»^-ifni»r { 5® wo, 1. 6. 3 ). 

[ “It is this Prana which, without forfeiting its own nature, 
divided itself into those three main forms of activities everywhere 
in the world, attd it works as varieties of names, forms and acts” .3 

And — 

wwfif Wfefsrai^'e^: a'aww:” 1 

[ “He created Prana.... ..By this Prana all practical concerns 

of life consisting of all changes are done by Atma.'’ ] 

[ “I am Pfana.'.ViF»*the active source of all vibrations”. ] 
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The Vedantic Prana : 

ITS TWO-FOLD MANIFESTATION. 

Part II. 

— :o: — 


The Prana-vfja existing in Brahma ir. un«iani- 
fested avyahta form exhibits from the moment of its 
manifestation two phases, one concomitant of the 
other — 

(3) Every manifested form of Prana shows two 
inseparable sides — ( Energy or motion ) and 
( Matter ). The Sruti declares — 

fv Jiaiwfa: ; i . *rfv 

uw: ; itw- 

St mi • ( 90 wo, t. 3. 18 ). 

i *As theix^is alwrays interaction and inter-relation between 
the two— motion ( or energy ) aneut*! and matter 9iiad'»i, the 
Frajapati ( the Universal Prana ) is two-fold in his nature— com- 
posed of these two concomitants and inseparable t factors. 

• ‘‘wt* ?fiiW9w«Mi% ’Bt inwn I hib: wi' *t fw *t bww 

wtlitg* ( 90 wo. 1. 5. 20 ). 

t We find two other terms for Anna, as ^ and dhl ; 
for Annada, two other terms, as and WB ( Vide. Ho w*, 
1. 4 — 5 ). The manifestation of the Pr^na from the Supreme 
Seif ( ) Is considered as an BfhnB ; for, it lies beyond 

the province of logical argument and rational demonstration ; 
i t is hard to know ( Vide » tfo w®, 3, 2-3 ). 
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The Prana is the essence of both. <qir ( Matter ) is the basis 
or support of uro ( Energy or motion ) ; and thus there is con- 
comitance of the two. If you leave off these two factors there 
is no Samsara — 

smii— nairofa: ( in»ir; )•* — »« m®, 1.4. 6. ] 

Again — 

“*rw4iv i fiiratwaRS— 

4ran«it srClTPif^iKtt w?i: ’iuvnltfia*.” ( w® wi®, 6. 6. 3 ), 

“4TH^ ( 2. 1. 1). 

["The nima-n'ipas are true ; — these nama-rtipas are or 
material XiatWon. •. it becomes gradually developed into the form 
of organism and itl^liable to growth and decay. The Prana- 
portion appears as motion ( ftRW ) which nourishes or supports 
the former. It is by qnSifar or matter that the qfKsiT*i -motion 
or energy lies concealed”.] 

[ "The is its exterior and afraifa! interior.’*] 

The change from a diffused, imperceptible state to 
a concentrated, perceptible state is dissipation of mo- 
,tion and concomitant integration of matter t. The loss 
of energy or motion is accompanied by a gain in the 
volume of matter. When the loss of insensible 
motion — we call heat, light, sound — proceeds, the 
particles of diffused matter becoming more and more 
concentrated will be followed by liquefaction — 
fluidity — ), and eventually by 
solidifleatiou — hardness — ( )• 

As there is radiation of heat and light ( ) 

into space, there is dissipation of motion ( ) 

therein. And it is followed by concentration of its 

• cf. ftr { §• «n» 2. t. 20 ). 

t Herbert Spencer’s First PrincifSes. 
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concomitant matter in the form of liquefaction ; 
—for the Veda instructs — 

)” — 7 . 1. 34. 11. 

( 58t» w®. 4. 3. 1 ). 

[ “When the Fire speeds on, the is implicated therein”.] 

[ "All movement is preceded by 5ng or vibration.” ] 

Then — 

and— 

“vit *i; su: « ( So «to, ) 

[ i, e. "The radiation of heat and light is followed by ^Hguc- 
faction ( or )” ] 
and — 

[ “What constitutes the essential substance of water became 
integrated and the result was solidification — ( qnfesq)”. ] 

We thus find the manifestation of sound ( ) 

and heat and light ( ) — on the part of motion ; 

and consequent appearance of liquefaction ( ) 

and eventual solidification ( ) on the part of ^ 
its concomitant matter. About or space, 

the AitareyorAranyaka says — 

[ i. e. “It is 'the space into which the Prana-vibration is 
interwoven”. 1 

The Upanishad also similarly describes the space 
by saying it as — 

[ i. e. **the space containing qig (vibration ) can be said to 
be qualified by it’’. ] 

It is in this way that from the and the 

tmSrtsi respectively, of the Prana-vija, — the Jive 

« * ' 

• ‘‘qFojf^q rwq’wwqni ^ ^qniin ?— rfit 

qraiftqntq^q qnqrmqq imqqjqRf q &c. &c.”— -ta® q®, i, i. 5. 
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elements have come out ; i.e. from the (Energy 

or motion ), the sound ( sn"?, ^^5 ), heat and light 
( Sir: ) come out ; from the ( Matter ), the 

liquefaction ( ) and solidification ( ) come 

out. Space ( ^nrrrvr ) is the container of all these. 

This also holds good in the case of animal organ- 
isms. It is the Prana which builds up the body in 
the mother’s womb and distributes the sense-organs 
and its other parts. In the Protoplasmic cell, the 
fertilised ovum does not petrify ( ifo 2. 4. 8. ) 

as the Prana manifested first within it and exerts its 
activity. It is this energy which acted on by the 
cosmic and physical environment gradually unfolds 
the sense-organs and the entire apparatus. — 

( 9* mo, 6. 1, 1 )t 

wwT 

( f® mo, 1, 3. 19& 8 ). 

[ ‘‘It is Prana which first manifests itself in the ovum in the 
womb of mother and it gradually builds up the sense-organs and 
owing to its presence and activity the ovum doeg not petrify”.] 

[ “Prana is the essence of both the and wvitst it 

is the essence of the limbs of the child's body in the mother’s 
womb." ] * 

The phenomena of growth, circulation of sap and 
blood, nutrition, arrangement of cells, unfolding of 
the structure of the foetus — are due to the agency 
of Prana. Even the power to heal injured organs 
by the growth of flesh ( qpif; gsT^i- 

%s! — Sr* 5. 13. 4. ) is due ^o the activity 

of this Prdna. It maintains ( ) and nou- 
rishes ( 5 fo 2. 4. 11. ) the animal life 
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^ -?!• w«> 1. 1. 29. 

As from this Prana, both cognitive and active powers 
within the organism are produced — this energy 
is termed in the Sruti as cognitive and active — 
or WT • ). It is 

called the collective because it possesses power 
of action ; and because it possesses 

power of cognition ; — or it may be described as — 

[ i, e. “The collective subtle body consisting of the aggregate 
of all the vital airs and organs, possessing all cognitive and 
active powers in the form of Buddhi, Manas and Prana.”} 

The Prana within the body is the modification 
of the &utm )— 

in Ved. Sdra ). It is called Antah-' 
Jearana when emphasis is laid on the cognitive 
powers, and the same is called Prana when emphasis 
is laid on the active powers. In this way — Buddhi 
(^fw) stands for cognitive power, Manas ( iRfif: ) for 
desire or feeling and Prana for active power or 
willing and all these are but the ^frTs or modifica- 
tions of this same Prana or Sutra. * 

- — 

Here it will be instructive to bear in mind what 

has explained about this Priina — «S?1: — 
( i. e. lun-fsfqmfinwt 

tfh w fii9 I “^1 hto: ^ Hw, *» JJtti m«ii; vaufi; ^ i 

sRWwev ; vvw in«««Ps'. vrasit *i 

ftsfift famw^iTgT’SK«?i: 

Mww:” ( fto fno in 2. 4, 11—12 ). It was the Prakriti 

( or the or Avyakta Pr^na ) which appeared first as 

( or Sutra ) and this is called as ff% ( ) or VR — 

with reference to its coffnitive and active powers exhibited 
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In the Samvarga-vidya (?d{¥;nfq^T) it is stated that 
the activities of the external objects — the sun, the 
moon, the light, the heat &c. derive their respective 
functions from the Prana, and that when their 
respective activities cease, they merge and disappear 
undivided ( ) in the Prana. The different 

functions of several internal sense-organs also merge 
during sleep in this Prana within us and when we 
awake it is this Prana which sends forth these 
organic activities again to their respective 
objects. It is not a resultant of the operations 
of all the forces in the organism, as the Sankhyas 
hold, but a separate Energy which is at the root 
of all kinds of activities going on in the creation. 
It is this Prana which has brought the finite selves 
and all finite existences into relation ; it is the 
common medium in which they interact and out of 
which their organisms differentiate — 

qqiwqi^, qqjqilTqjqjqqi ‘q5««l*n5qiwqf» ( Common 

A 

medium ), qqrqqra^g «l», 2. 5. 2 ). 

qrew n ^qqnu?i ( 2. 5. 5 )”. 

“[ There is reciprocal sympathetic interaction among the 
elements of the world. And this reciprocal action of the ele- 
ments presupposes unity of some kind j they belong to a whole — 
a common medium— \w which the elements interact, from which 
source they come and in which they disappear.” ] 

•- 

by it. Both the and — constitute one pruiciple. Though 
one in substance, it is modified into 4 cognitive acts and 5 active 
or vital powers. 
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“The external elements help in building up the organism ( 
and the organs — ^the result of Tejas &c. — act upon the 
elements ; — ” 

i. e. “Between the inorganic and organic world, a 
constant interaction goes on, and elements from 
the external world are absorbed and are made to 
function as constituents in the life of living beings. 
This presupposes adaptation and sympathy”. 

But this whole or the principle of unity conti- 
nuously present in and differentiating and determining 
all the elements of the world has its source or 
ground in a transcendent Ideality. We have pointed 
out previously that the characteristic of the world 
( or the common medium of Prana ) is self-transcend- 
ence. This is, as stated above, due to the transcend- 
ent element behind the world which is its ultimate 
ground. That the transcendent Supreme Self is the 
Director (q ?;qr) of the activities of the Prana has been 
beautifully described in Sankara^s Satct-Sloki 
thus— • 

> 

JiTO W’ ( 89 ) 

[ “The Prana, residing in each body master of all the 

senses, incessantly carries on all the. activities by a Power 

which belongs undoubtedly to the Self that is pure conscious- 
ness it is the life behind all life ( uro: )”]. 

Again — 

salt: i 

(e ‘q i ( 84 ) 

[ "Although the aae is able to fell a tree, it is nevertheless 

wielded by a living being Yet the axe cannot do it inde~ 

pendently « it is impeded thereto by the inner Self.”] 
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Sankara in his commentary on the following 
Stanza ofjthe Gita — 

• * uatfit: i 

fg>n%>T sptftRfw^*’ n ( 9. 10 ). 

thus explains — 

aHnT...wtw5ijwwi^,.. 

ftqfvmft iwwtB” I— 

[ “Because *1’ am the witnessi I preside ; this Universe com- 
prising the manifested and the unmanifested moves on in all 
stages”. ] 

Here Anandagiri— “ziri^^ 

[ i. e “The term ‘Avyakta' has been employed to show that 
not only the modifications of nama-riipas at present perceived, 
but also the Qausal seed of this world were impelled or moved to 
action because *1’ presided”. ] 

Then Sankara i adds — 

f% smrc: nfpfi:,— 

»rei*n» I — 

That i« to say — 

[ “All activities of the world arise by way of forming an 
object of consciousness”, i. e, all activities have their value only 
in the fact that they may be used by the Drisi ( sfil ) — the 
rational ‘I’ for his own purpose, that they may be utilised for 
his own end ; that they may prove useful to him ( or 

). Otherwise, all these movements and actions ( ) 
will lose their value, and thus the realisation of Dtisi ( lOt ) is its 
final its its 

Elsewhere he has brought this important fact in 
a slightly difEerent way, thus — 

• c£. “if Kfeai ff *r« w*. 1. 1. 1. 
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w^^: aj«rf: 

[ “If no is present behind these activities and move* 

ments, they would prove useless ; for, in that case the activities 
would be for their own sake } — as pain exists for pain, pleasure 
exists for the sake of pleasure ; but this is quite absurd’* ], 

“*iP? 'w: 

fv nqls*^:’’ ( ^Rrtsi ) i 

[ “The pain produced by a thorn cannot be for the sake of 
the tkorn itself } which is non-sense. It must be for me who 
feels the pain, and ‘1’ am distinct from the thorn as well as frOih 
the pain.’’] 

These remarks are important. They show that 
the intelligent Self ( ) has his own purpose of 

being in himself and his purpose is realised in these 
activities, and it is he who utilises these actions for 
his own use in which lies the value of these actions. 

From all these discussions the fact stands out 
very clear before us that urged on by the Infinite 
within, the Prana or the world is constantly moving 
towards the realisation of an End and this End 
is the transcendental Brahma itself. For this, the 
finite world ever keeps on transcending its finititude 
until it will reach its own End, The world is a sort of 
self-working system with Prana — the vital principle, 
for its maintenance. It is composed of several 
members among whom functions are distributed, 
so that each member with the co-operation with 
other members exercises its own function in the 
place alloted to, each, and the unity of the whole 
system is maintained by the vital principle — ^Pr^a. 
We would quote the whole' passage here — ^ 
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aiig: (nwr;) 

stmfn stn^ fvmRia, a infrt^..,inrwt 

'iTOwnfst ^»anftaw«f'sai#Nt 5^9w-WTf»i-awfi[a^<inr*r 

TO a I— tat® w®, 4. 

[ “It is because the Atma whose nature is eternal intelligence 
is constantly present ( behind ), it has become possible for the 
hdatariswa •—the Prstna which is the essence of all activities 
of those who possess life and in which, as the substratum, all 
the material and psychical elements are woven as warf and 
woof, and which under the designation ‘Sutra* f sustains the 
whole world, — to allot and to distribute various functions of 
burning, lighting and raining to the respective objects viz, the 
fire, the sun and the clouds and to allot various functions to the 
living beings also”. “All the physical and psychical activities 
( of the world) are maintained, because there exists behind them 
the Atma whose nature is eternal intelligence and which is the 
ultimate ground of all”, ] 

It is for this reason that the Prana is called as 
an instrument of the Self for the accomplishment of 
all purposes or ends in — 

“!n»iil ( «<> q<> w®, 2. 4. 10 ). 

[ “The Pr^lna is not an independent principle, it is an instru- 
ment which the Self enll)loys for the realisation of all its 
Purposes or Ends ( ) as a minister is employed by a king.” ] 

'• \ 

—— 0 — - ■ 


t It is “Sutra”— because like a piece of ‘thread it passes 

through all the elements of the universe and binds them all. 


VII 


The Vedantic Prana : 

ITS OBJECTIVITY. 

Part III. 

The Pr^a is identified with the Ajnana ( 
or Avidya, and hence Ajnana in Vedanta is not a 
mere Subjective notion. — 

( 4# ) We have found that the term Maya is 
used in Vedanta with rogai’d to the world, both 
in its undeveloped and developed conditions. But 
there is another terra Avidya or Ajnana ( false 
knowledge ) which is often employed in this connect- 
ion. But this has, unfortunately, led to a serious 
misconception. There are people who regard the 
world to be due to our Ajnana — ^a subjective idea 
of the individual Soul. 

A distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidyd and the cosmic sense of Avidya. 
The individual Avidya or Ajnana is what Sankara 
has called as fundamental Adhyma ( ), under 

whose influence we superimpose the world of nama- 
rfipa on Brahma, and Brahma becoming thus co«- 
cealed from our view, we look upon the world of 
nama-rfipa as a Self-sufiSlcient, separate ( ) 

and independent entity. As Sankara has observed — 

(Vide.'jojn®, 
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3.6.1). But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta. 
It is used in the sense of i* e- self-concealment 

or self-limitation of Brahma. The Supreme Self 
has partially concealed Himself by creating or 
manifesting the world of nama-rupa, as the ITpa- 
nishad declares— ??RTTg^ci cfsfgfir: )”, 

— and Sankara explains — ^eRi^WT- 
( Vide. sa"o, C. 10 ) ; i. e. “by names and 
forms and actions the Self covered Himself.”. It 
is the ‘cosmic Avidya’ and it is equivalent to Maya 
( ) or the Frana ( FW ) described in Lecture V. 

Now, take the following passages — 

(1) ’in<in0 u’gu-nq^^tsi- 

( so WO 2. 1. 14 ). 

[ “The names and forms are constructed or produced ( 
srsi ) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self or nature 
of Iswara-**are called Maya-sakti or l’rakriti'*‘Iswara is 
distinct from these names and forms.” ] 

wqw^t” ( no n)o, 2. 2. 8. ). 

[ “The seed-potency ( vija sakti ) of the world whose 
self or essence is Avidyil, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
( unevolved ) and its substratum is the Supreme Iswara.” ] 

In the two passages quoted above, Avidya can- 
not be taken as the ‘Individual Avidya’ ; for, the 
Avidya inherent in an individual Soul cannot be held 
to produce nama-rupa, cannot be the cause of the 
whole material world including our body, sense- 
organs etc. Here, avidya must des^^tg the ‘cosmic’ 

• Aisocf. ft wn- 

4;^, hf” ( fo ^o. 2. 1 20 ). 
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avidya or Maya which is the cause of the material 
world. 

The term avidya has, thus, two different uses 
in the Saiikara-bhasya. The ‘individual avidya’ is 
what Sankara has called as ‘fundamental Adhyasa’ 
under whose influence we superimpose the differences 
of the world of nama-rtipa on Brahma. But avidya 
has also been used in the sense of what may be called 
‘cosmic’ avidya or Miibytl or Prakriti, as we have 
stated above. The former is false and may be 
destroyed by Vidya ( true knowledge) ; but the latter 
is not so. The Vidya or true knowledge annihilates 
the avidya or the ignorance of an individual and 
sublates for him the world imposed on, or identified 
with, Brahma — 

( w®, 3. 2. 21. ) 

But this Vidya is quite powerless with regard to 
the ‘cosmic avidya’ which is the causal seed of the 
world of nama-rupa, which latter continues to subsist 
after the Mukti of the Jiva or the individual 
Soul. * 

This distinction in use between the ‘individual 
avidya’ and the ‘cosmic avidya’ or Maya shows 
conclusively that tlj|B world born of the latter is not 
a mere Subjective appeurance. The world does 

® Id a letter addressed to the author, Dr. H. Jacobi of the 
university of Bonn, Germany has rifirhtly pointed out this 
distinction of cosmic and individual Avidya, but he has drawn 
from it a conclusion entirely different from the conclusion 
reached here. 
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not vanish into nothingness the moment the indi- 
vidual Soul attains Mukti. All that is involved 
in the attainment of Mukti is the displacement 
of the false outlook ) hy the true one, and 

not the annihilation of the world. The final real- 
isation of Bamadeva who declared his inner con- 
viction by saying — &c. &c. does 
not show that Manu, Suryya &c. disappeared from 
the world. But since the world is not due to our 
individual avidya, its only locus is Brahma ; — the 
false error of ‘independent being’ of the world — 
what may bo called the ‘fundamental Adhyasa’ — 
this alone disappears in the Mukti and not the 
world itself. 

Here, in the quotation of the passage marked 
( 1 ), the world of is described as of 

Iswara ; but Iswara is described different from, 
^ distinguished from, and independent of, the world 
of nama-rupas — flfsSnir l” This part 

of the commentary clearly shows that the world 
of names and forms cannot bo our subjective 
construction. What does our mental construction 
really signify ? It means that in the place of 
the Supreme Self ou» mind and our senses have 
constructed a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the Supreme ^5elf at all, that it 
is completely concealed by the distorted view which 
has taken possession of us, that the Supreme 
Self is entirely reduced to the world of names and 
forms. Such is the influence ©f our ‘individual 
avidyS’ or false knowledge. Everywhere, before 
us and behind us, only the differences of nama-rupas 
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appear and Brahma becomes concealed from our 
view. The world of nama-rupa is thus viewed 
by us as something separate ( ), self-existent, 

self-snfidcient, independent entirely ( 

) I But it is not a real view. 
The world is not really the construction of 
ouv mind. There is the Supreme Brahma who 
underlies the differences of nama-rupa, without 
being affected by them. * The differences of nama- 
rupa cannot really conceal Brahma. These are 
to be taken as the manifestation or expression of 
His nature and they cannot, therefore, be taken as 
something different ( ’sisiT ), as some self-existent, 
self-suf&cient entity t. Brahma is distinct from them, 
since they cannot be taken as a complete expression 
of His nature. He stands beyond the world of 
nSma-rupa ; He transcends it, yet he is immanent 
in it. This is the significance of the sentence— 

l If the world of nama-rapa 
were simply the menloX construction of the finite Self, 
no distinction in that case could be made between 
Brahma and the world. The fact is, while it is neces- 


• Maya in Vedanta is to be looked upon as Abarana ( Indi 
vidual sense ) and Vfkshepa { cosmic sense ) ; i. e. both as 
concealment and projej^ion. In Mukti of jiva, the former only 
disappears, while the letter remains. 


in I 

t “= 


.*1 aref 


(a® *no 4. 3. i r'i: ' ^ 

cf . ^adta in the '* wiafaw a aa: arSa^ jialam 

...aa^mnsataiV* i 

7 
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sary to distinguish the world from God, it is equally 
necessary to distinguish it from illusion or Subjective 
phantasm. 

(a) llamatirtha’s view on Jjndna (ignorance) — 

In commenting on the celebrated Vedanta-Sara, 
Hama-tirtha, that most learned interpreter of San- 
kara has established the important position that 
jijnana (^T^TSf) must not be understood in the sense 
of subjective notion — of an individual Soul. What he 
. says, I shall quote here — 

[ “Two doctrines about the Ajnana are to be rejected j viz. 
that Ajnana or ignorance is an impression derived from false 
cognition^ and that it is non-existent ( i. e. sumetbiDg merely 
negative )”,] 

[ “The author”, says Kamatirtha, “now rejects the alternative 
that ignorance ( ) is an erroneous cognition and a quality of 

the Soul""}. 

His argument is stated below — 

[ "By reason of the three constituent elements — Satwa, 
Rajas and Tamas — in thy products, the cause — Ajnana — also is 
composed of these three constituents. Since, therefore, a quality 
cannot possess qualities, the erroneoujs cognition which is a 
quality of the Soul cannot be ignorancet ( i. e. Aynana ) ; for, it 
possesses tlie three constituent elements ( i. e, objective and not 
a quality of the Soul. )“ ] 

Thus, refuting the opinion that AjnSna is a sub- 
jective quality of the mind, he now goes on to show 
that it is positive ( ) and not mere negation ; 
thus — 
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[ i. e. *He refuses the view that ignorance is mere absence of 
bHowledge**]. 

Then giying reasons in fayour of the positive 
character of Ajniura, he establishes the fact that it is 
a sort of relative entity and thus concludes — 

50yuf?fiT: 

That is to say — 

[ *Tbey beheld the foiser ( yfw ) of Atma self-illurainant, 
subject to its possessor, embraced by three constituent— sat wa — 
rajas — tamas **... unless the Soul were enveloped ( ), there 

could not exist the practical assurance— * It is not*, *It shines 
not*— contradictory to another assurance— ‘It is’, ‘It shines' — in 
the constant self-illumination of the Supreme Spirit” ( Gough's 
translation ) ]. 

This ‘vnpsiy^* or nvri’i is explained as jw, with a 
slight admixture of ysi; and 

(b) Sankara’s own view on AJnana — 

Now, I shall show that Sankara himself identified 
AJnana with the Prana-Sakti in his Mandukya- 
bhSsya. And this, I think,would be a conclusive proof 
about the objectivity of Ajnana. In describing the 
condition of Pralaya ( and tha dreamless stmipta 
state of the finite Self ), we find the following 
observation in Sankara’s BrahmorSutra-bhasya : — 

Rgmt:, TOvydbi fiwrsnw 

«!», 2 . 1 . 9 ). 

1 *So in Pralaya ( at the dissolution of the world ) the pre- 
sence of a causal potency of difi.rences— with which the Ajnana 
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or false notion is bound up—must be inferred. By this, the 
possibility for the re>appearance of those who have already been 
released is precluded, since their ‘false notion’ or AjnaHO 
( which binds to samsara and causes difference ) has been 
destroyed by true knowledge” ]. 

But let us see how Sankara expresses himself in 
describing a similar condition in his Mandukya* 
bhSsya ; — 

— inofjr®) — 

4taiWiqiftw«uq*’ ( *Ilo »n«-qno *uw, 1, 2 Karika ). 

[ “We are to understand the term Sat ( nn ) as containing 
the causal seed. The term ‘sat’ denotes prana, without leaving 
out the sense of its causal potentiality which is productive of all 

objects If we abandon the idea of this causal seed, then 

the possibility for the re-appearance of even those who have 
already been emancipated will arise, along with those not eman- 
^cipated ; since no productive causal seed exists.” ] 

In comparing the two passages quoted above it 
would be seen, what Sankara described by the term 
AjnSma-Sahti in the Brahma-Sutra-bh^ya, is the 
same as what he called by the term — Prana- 

vija ( the causal seed of Prdna ) in the Mandukya- 
bhasya. The Ajia^a or ignorance behtg bound up with 
the causal seed of Prana, it is clearly an objectwe 
matter and not merely a Suhjectw^no^ion. This 
is the cosmic seed or the Prana-energy of the Sat. 
Thus we find that according to Sankara the world 
cannot be a subjective notion of thu^jQ;iind of man. 
It is called AJndna, because it is the other i. e. 
opposite ( fqqfjri ) of or the absolute Knowledge. 
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In this connection it would be instractive to men- 
tion what has said about this Ajncma in his 

gloss on the 

tuR: ; 

iwaRTWWt?! I We give here 

Gough’s translation of this passage — 

[ “The avyakrita (the undifierentiated world) is the collective 
aggregate of Ajnana ; what accompanies this Avyakrita (or the 
collective Ajnana ) is ( called ) Iswara. And the substratnm of 
both ( i. e. of the Ajnana and God ), viz, Pure Intelligence des- 
ignated by the term Akshara is the witness of that which is 
undifferentiated ( Avyakrita )” ]. 

Here, I should like to call your attention to the 
concluding remarks of Sankara — 

...ilfii *Mh w w awfn;” i 

[ “In all Srutis wherever the word ‘Sat’ has been used, we 

are to take the existence of causal seed — Prana with it 

But where such terms as *neti’ ‘neti’ occur in SruH, Brahma 
devoid of this causal seed is to be understood. That is to say, 
Brahma with the causal Prana existing potentially in it is to be 
called as It is this undifferentiated seed ( ^ ) which 

differentiated into the modifications of names and forms. ” ] 

Sankara also adds further down there that — 

*‘WT<m ^Iviwn aRufil” ( 6 Karika ). 

9 em hY^: w*ifh i 

[ “It is this causal seed of Prana which is the productive 
cause of all objects of the world’’}. 

[ “But the finite Souls have come out from the Absolute 
Spirit directly’*, ) '* 

We see from all these that the AJmna is not a 
Subjective idea, but an chjecHve seed or matter 
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which is described by Bamatirtha as "coloured by 
the potentiality of all effects” ( 

) I 

(c) Xnanda-giri’s view — 

Anandagiri fii*st of all raises the following very 
clear objection — 

“»ig srreH, 

[“If some one urges the objection that since the word Ajnana 
means false mental conception and its impression , there does 
not exist Ajnana as the beginoingless causal seed of the world”]. 

Anticipating this objection, Anandagiri gives his 
own conclusion on the subject thus— 

[ “Thus our conclusion is that— the beginningless Ajnana is 
established as the matetial cause of the world and it is not a 
subjective mental idea'’ — Gloss on Mandukya hhasya /. 6. ] 

• ^ That there is a matter which is transformed into 
the differences of the nama-rupa of the world is thus 
stated by Anandagiri in another place on another 
occasion— 

“qftnnfssRi i ?i!i 

[ “As the world is always nlodified, it must have a modifiable 
material cause. Taking into consideration Ahe fact that the 
Ether and others are always transformed 'from one state to 
another, we hold that there exists a transfonilable material cause 
of the world in the state of Avyakta ( prior to its differentiations 
or transformations." ] 

Another argument in favour of Ajndna being the 
matter of the world is — 

wpi'Swiwif:’* 
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[ i. e. “If the existence of a ‘causal’ seed which can be 
burnt by ( the fire of ) perfect knowledge is not admitted, all 
instructions about the perfect knowledge ( ) would become 

useless”. ] 

In bringing this discussion about the Prana to a 
close it may not be out of place to mention here an 
important fact in this connection. In some places in 
the commentaries of Sankara, we come across two 
kinds of Nitya ( fir??! ) — the one is called qf5pnnf?(-f»I?!r 
and the other I The TarinmiirNitya is 

defined as that which while changing incessantly in 
its states retains a kind of continuous identity of 
being, as in the following passage — 

® MTo, 1. 4. 7 ). 

[ “That is called f*iat which can be recognised as identical 
with itself through the successive changes of its states”. ] 

But the KatasthorNitya is what stands beyond 
change, eternally existing without changing itii> 
nature. This is the Supreme Self — 

fswfsiiej' 1. !• 4 )• 

[ “It is devoid of any change, without parts”. ] 

In Sankara’s commentary on the GhhSndogya 
Upanishad the remarks made by him about the 
Prana leaves no’^ doubt in our mind that he consi- 
dered it as a Parinarai Nitya, and the Supreme 
Beality which ccyistitutes the truth of the Prana 
and stands beyond it as its ultimate Principle is 
the Kutastha Nitya. 

Thus he describes the PrSna here — 

( wo, 7, IS ). . 
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t ‘'It is Prana consisting of all varieties of differences bound 
up in the relation of cause and effect which may be described 
as fevKreanr, and outside of this Prana nothing exists*’. ] 

The Prana is not the ultimate reality, since all 
phenomenal changes take place within this Prana, 
and to this Prana ^are fastened all differences, as 
the spokes are fastened to the nave ( of a wheel )’*. 
But "there is a Spirit greater and higher than this 
PrSna**, and "he who realises this Spirit is the true 
Ati-vadi ( ), not he who knows merely 
the nature of the Prana**. 

' o 



VIII 


Why is Maya Called So f 

-:o:- 

According to the Vedantic theory, no cause 
exhausts its nature in its effects or the changes 
which the former successively produces or undergoes. 
No effects can, either collectively or individually 
( or ) entirely manifest or express 

the nature of the cause ; or in other words, the cause 
cannot he resolved into its effects or the sum- 
total of the effects does not constitute the nature 
of the cause. The cause evolves the changes, it 
lives in each of its effects, it supports them, but 
cannot be identified with any of them. The cause, 
because it is universal, cannot be confined to any 
particular effect, but passes beyond it to other 
effects — 

‘'st W6— 2, 1. 9. ) 

In its explahation, the author of the Samkshepor 
Sariraha points o\it that, as the universal cause is 
present in other particular effects also, any of the 
particular effects cannot restrict it to itself only — 

“einSrer 

The effects ai^e, in fact, its modes of activity 
which but imperf^tly and incompletely reveal or 
represent the nature of the cause. — 
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81 * tw irirft w* «P?« 

ttj” I ( tt*T« 2. I ). 

“*i srewt i^n9i* «rt« 

^t^qTfiniW^TO ^ 3* ?nfq tw” (*»m) i 

[ “Whether in cosmic or psychic objects, the manifestations 
of Brahma are all limited. These objects, therefore, represent 
the nature of Brahma very inadequately. Brahma cannot be 
known in its full form in any of these particular manifestations*’.] 

The cause, therefore, cannot be the sum-total 
of its effects, but something tnore. 

When the changes appear in the cause ; they 
are sustained by it, and they ultimately merge 
in it. 

The causal Reality is thus the bond of unity 
of its effects and is distinguished ( <ti3€r ) from 
them — 

“ ‘^w«** 9, fiwmfiw ^ 13. 16 ). 

- “8^ ( 13. 30 ). 

[“It is undivided in different bodies, still it appears to be 
different in different bodies”. ] 

[ “All the various classes of beings abide or are centred in 
the One — in the Self’. ] 

In fact, the effects or the changes are but its 
reactions produced in t*he causal Reality in conse- 
quence of its relation ( ) with the external 
environment. — ^ 

'TO imfii*’ 

^ ?m-8!TO ftH^ft^ITO 

( ffo in® 1. 4. 22 ). 

' '^if^-v«q^-srfini-ii;TOn*r-( Areused^l-ft^TOn*:” 

( »® w®, 2. 1. 20 ). 
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[ **It (Self) comes into relation with the external elements’^ ] 

[ ''In the absence of its nlation with the external objects, 
it cannot have its particular state stimulated by them in if’. ] 

[ “Its particular states or activities are excited or stimu* 
lated in it in consequence of its connection with the things 
which set a limit to it”. ] 

We find thus that no actions can be produced in 
an object in the absence of an operative cause 
( ) ; for, it is the operative cause which 
stimulates particular activities in an object. 

Now, Sankara informs us that what is produced 
by an operative or stimulating cause ( ) can- 

not be the real nature or the essence of a thing ; 
these are its modifications or predicates ( ) ; 

and these predicates are the effects of the thing, and 
these are change-able. — 

; ( So 2. 9. ) 

And — 

(So »no, 2 , 8 ). 

The relation between the cause or the nature 
of a thing and j[ts effects is this : — The effects pro- 
duced are all or mutuajly exclusive of one 

another, but the cause remains identical with 
itself — — behind each of these effects which 
it permeates or incl]|ides within itself. 

( w* w, 2. 2. 22. ) 

[“In and through yits changing series of states, the real 
cause without break, ruw on connected with each state, whose 
identity is easily recognised”. ] 
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It is the cause or the real nature of the thing 
which pervades its states or qualities which are its 
predicates ; and these predicates which we call 
effects fall far short of, and are incomplete express- 
ions of, the real Swarupa of the thing. Take the 
following passage — 

( 5* WT», 1. 4i. 7. )-“ 

"In its essential nature, the Self or the Cause is 
complete. But certain particular activities are pro- 
duced in it in consequence of its relation with the 
conditions or limitations ( isqTfu) of Prana and others. 
But these particular activities by which we generally 
designate it cannot express the full nature of the 
Self”. Those who restrict the infinite Atma to any of 
its activities or predicates — ^which are its incomplete 
expressions — ^and think them to be the real and com- 
plete nature of the Self do not know what the 
Atma really is. But we usually, in this way, take 
the world of nama-rupas as the complete manifest- 
ation of God’s nature^ But this is wrong. It is 
done by us under the infiuence of Maya. 

We shall now proceed to collect the passages 
where and how Sankara has f^und occasion for 
declaring the unreality ( TTRTRTzre? ) of the world of 
NSma-rfipas — 

( W • in« 2. 1. 14 ). 
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We have seen generally that the effects or the 
Nama-rupas cannot be independent entities ; for, 
they cannot appear separated or divided from their 
cause. The names and forms are the modifications 
or transformations of the causal reality. These 
modifications we call as effects. The modifications 
or changes are the characteristics ( or ) 

of all Nama-rupas ( Vide : 5I» W®, 2. 3. 7 ). 

But these modifications are perpetually changing. 
They have no independent and self-sufficient 
Swarfipa — I The names and 
forms are seen one moment and vanish in the next ; 
they are, therefore, perishable, not constant *. 

Sankara declares these characteristies of the 
changing Nama-rupas as— | Elsewhere 
he characterises them as — T What 
persists in these Vikaraa, what is constant behind 
these modifications is the being of the causal realty, 
which finds its expression in them ; and these forms 
are not to be perceived apart from the being of 
the causal reality — I But as the 
being of the causal reality lies hidden from our view, 
we take these^modifications of N5ma-rupas, these 
vikdrae, as self-sufficient entities. We forget that 
the vikSras cannot be self-sufficient ‘things’ — ^“«| f^ir 
far^rRt»rm (w wr® 2.1.14). Looked 

in this way, separated from the underlying, hidden, 
causal reality, — ^the modifications of changing Nama- 
rQpas must be unreal, false. 

\r 
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( 2 ) 

TOTW^nj, w 

( w w, 2. 1. 9 ). 

Under the influence of AvidyS, we reduce the 
underlying Iteality into its three states — 

?af?r — in which it appears. Or, we entirely reduce 
the underlying individual Self into its three 
successive states, namely — waking, dreaming and 
dreamless slumbering states — which it undergoes 
daily. We forget the independent existence of the 
underlying Self which, without being affected by 
them accompanies these states. By ignoring or 
forgetting the Ileality of the over-present, under- 
lying, hidden Brahma of which the process of the 
world of nama-rupas is a gradual manifestation or 
appearance, and by severing the connection of the 
world with the underlying Brahma, we always come 
to exclusively occupy ourselves with the continuous 
process ( ) merely, imagining a kind 
of causal relation among the changing antecedents 
and consequents ( ) among them ; 

or a relation of means and ends ( ). 

But it is a law of phenomenal or scientiflc causal- 
ity — here the cause is external to the effect. In 
this way, forgetting the real cause which lies deeper 
down, we fix our look upon theso changing nama- 
rtipas alone and call some nama-rupas as the cause 
and some others following the former as its effect. 
But the modifications or Yikaias when thus 
severed from their connection wiw the underlying 
Self and looked upon as something having independ- 
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ent reality, cannot be real in themselves ; we 
erroneously call that to be real which is unreal. 

( »» W®, 3. 5. 1 ), 

( ?no wi®, 6. 3. 2 ). 

[ “The nafna-r{ipas, when separated from the Atma and 
r^arded as something self-sufficient and as an independent entity 
( TO 'JHC ), as something quite another ( ) from the Atma, — 

become as unessential as a dream, as an illusion, as the appear- 
ance of water on the shining surface of a desert”. ] 

[ “When looked upon as something quite other than the 
Sat ( i, e. the underlying Reality ), the Vikaras become false*'. ] 

Thus, under the influence of our Avidya, we 
take the effects separated from, outside of, the 
causal reality underlying them and working among 
them,— as something other ( %r*ir ). Sankara would 
call it a wrong view. This view arises either by 
separating Brahma altogether from the world of 
Nama-rupas as an unkowable and unknown some- 
thing ( as has been done by Herbert Spencer ), or by 
entirely reducing the nature of the cause ( Brahma ) 
to the nama-rflpas, taking the latter as all in all and 
ignoring the separate life of the underlying Brahma, 
altogether ( as v he Pantheists of the types of the 
Vrittikara do ) this is reducing the cause to the 
effects, against which Sankara has raised his warning 
voice ; thus— 

“si tocto ( ^sito” sft )•'— no ^o mo, 2. 1. 9. 

vargi* r 

i (*n<in*7). 
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[ '*The changing states ( of consciousness ) ate always 
variable, liable to perpetual transformations — one state conti- 
nuously supplanting the other state— but what invariably 
runs through them all is constant. The variability is the mark 
of their unreality and persistence is the mark of reality.’ ' ] 

Consciousness is present in each state ( of our conscious- 
ness ), because consciousness is common to all its states. One 
state excludes the other, but none of the states can exclude 
consciousness which is present in each of these states. Thus 
the states being variable are unreal ; but consciousness is cons- 
tant and is therefore real. 

Compare in this connection the remark — 

( ifo w, 2. 3. 7 ). 

We find the following observation elsewhere — 

*r wz:, m 

wife I *1 g w<», 2. 16 ). 

[ “Every fact of experience involves two-fold consciousness 
( 1% )— the consciousness of the real ( Hg — Universal ) and the 
. consciousness of the unreal ( 'tr«g — particulars ). Now, that is 
said to be real of which our consciousness never fails ; and that 
to be unreal of which our consciousness fails”, ] 

Hence, what is fleeting must be unreal, and what 
is constant must be real. 

In this connection, 1 would draw^our attention 
to the following definition of uurealily — 

“glwvjn rrg— ( »fl<» *n* 2. 16 >. 

Also — 

“n? ufirfijd rnf ji w» 2. 1 ). 

“<ra: I 

£ “That is 'unreal’ of which our consciousness fails i. e. 
which is fleeting, not constant”. ] 

[ “That is 'false’ of which the charact^ determined as it is, 
fails i. e. which changes in its pre-detero^ed character ■, there- 
fore, change-ability is falsehood”, 
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We find, therefore, that change-ability is the mark 
of unreality. 

( 4 ) There is another tray in which Sankara 
has declared the world as an unreality. Brahma is 
the sustaining ground — — of the world df 
Nama-rupa. If the world of nama-rupa is taken as a 
mask concealing the sustaining ground Brahma, if 
our view is fixed only upon the Nama-iUpas, such a 
world Sankara would call to be unreal. — 
iwm: W w i 

^s*f n ( *n<», 7. 25 ). 

[ "I am not manifest to all, veiled as I am, by Maya. 5 the 
deluded people know not roy real nature ( Swanlpa )". ] 

The causal reality always lies hidden from view 
and it is the changing nama-rupas ( Vikaras ) which 
are always perceptible to us — 

2. 12 ). — It is for this reason that 
Sankara in several places has defined the changing* 
differences of the world as visible and Brahma 
which is beyond modifications as invisible — 

( WT®, 2 . 7 ). 

Thus when our view is fixed exclusively upon 
the changing names and forms which conceal Brahma, 
and when in this way they are looked upon as some- 
thing other ( ) than Brahma, they become un- 

real, false. But (if we can take these nama-rQpas as 
expressing the characteristics of Brahma, 
then such a world %of nSma-rupas cannot be charac- 
8 


/ 
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terised as unreal, because such a world would help 
us to realise the Absolute Reality — Brahma-— 

«l « 

‘nwfw'- 

w*, 1. 3. 41. ) 

How does the world of Nama-rupa conceal the 
Absolute Reality ? Sankara explains it in his 
commentary on the BrahmorSutra ( 1. 3. 1. ) ; thus — 
Brahma is the ground ( ) of the differences 

of Nama-rQpa. When we reduce the ground entirely 
to the world of names and forms, the ground to our 
view loses its independent existence and takes the 
form of the world, and is present now in the form of 
Nama-rupas. In this way, Brahma becomes — “ h- 
— i- e« something composite — 

ITT » ). That is to say, Brahma 
would now appear as an aggregate or sum-total of 
’the differences of nama-rupa merely. This is His 
I When this happens, only the names and 
forms are present before us and not anything else. 
This erroneous view Sankara explains thus in his 
commentary on the Brihadaranyaka^Upanishad — 

fftwjpsmvu;” ( 3. 5. l ). 
wot: wSjq” ( «o wo, 3. 2. 21 ). ^ 

L "When the Absolute Reality which is always unaffected by 
anything cannot be discriminated by us from the adjuncts of 
the finite material and psychical elemetv.s produced by the 
Nama-nipas, then it is that our view becomes naturally fixed 
exclusively upon these finite names and ' forms and all these 
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diilerences of names and forms appear to us as so many independ- 
ent entities. Thus arises our erroneous view of the differences 
of the things of our practical life" ; “and in this manner the 
underlying Reality is taken as a composite whole.’’ ] 

But if, instead of such a view, we can feel and 
recognise the presence of Brahma everywhere in the 
world, if the objects are not looked upon as some- 
thing other than Brahma but as manifestations — 
expressions — of the nature of the highest reality, this, 
according to Sankara, is the real view of the world. 
The idea of Anyatwa ( ) would be supplanted 
by the idea of the presence of Brahma in all things 
— as the expression of Brahma everywhere. This is 
the correct view of the world — 

g ftwmv »n»T-w 

...'w Hfnqsdi” 

( Ibid, 3. 5. 1. ) 

Also — 

( n® g«, w* i. 4. 14 ). - 

( n® w®, 2. l. 27. ) 

[ “All the Srutis describing the creation of the world of 
names and forms, all the Srutis describing the changes or modi- 
fications are to be taken only for the purpose of the knowledge, 
through them, of the nature of the Absolute Reality.” } 

(6) The differences of pama-rupas are called 
Maya, since these are all described as ( acci- 

dental ), in as much as they are produced by some 
stimulating cause ( ), in the absence of which 

they do not appear— WT*, 

4 . 4 5 ). 

As the differences of names, and forms are 
( agantuka ) or accidental, they appear for a time, 
work for some tiftie and then disappear and are 
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supplanted by others, in connection with their external 
causes. But the real nature of a thing is not of such 
a character ; — it is constant, abiding in its own Stoa- 
rupa or nature which is uniformly the same, as San- 
kara declares — 

( 90 910, 2. 3. 7. ) 

[ "What is due to some external cause which stimulates it or 
brings it into being, can be easily repudiated ; but not so with 
the real nature of a thing. The Self is eternally abiding in its 
own nature and as such, it cannot be got rid of”. ] 

I can put aside the notion of reality of all other 
things, but I can never be relieved of the sense of my 
own reality. The differences of nama-rupa are the 
result of the activity of something beyond them ; 
they change their forms with the change of their 
stimulating cause ( )• This change-able 
"character of their forms marks them, according to 
Sankara, as unreal. 

In this connection, we must note an important 
fact. These particular differences which are 
produced by the action of some accidental ( ) 

cause, must have a ^nature* underly^g these parti- 
cular differences. For, Sankara tells us in another 
connection, the production being a sort of activity, 
it implies the agent of this activity^ — 
nw BIB ^fBguvlii i 

fuftn "B *iw Biut, ^»BPB*Bn Gfii— ftufttwn'* 

( wo, 2. I. 18 ). 

[ "An activity is there, but there is no one who acts,*— is 
contradictory”. ] ^ 
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We cannot, therefore, conceive of activity with- 
out thinking of something which is active ; and 
activities are referred to definite centres to whieh 
they belong and do not fly to and fro. If you resolve 
the centre entirely into its activity, it would have no 
nature or character of its own, in virtue of which it 
maintains a continuity between its past and present. 
A reference to that which is other than itself ( i. e. 
its qfPCJiT ) implies a reference to its own Self or its 
own nature ( ^i^tr ). Thus this two-fold relation, to 
Self and to other-than-Self i. e. and is 

essential to all objects ( Vide, si** ^ 2. 2. 17. ) 

(6) The world of nama-rfipa — fqqq — we represent 
to us in terms of our own mind and the senses ( ^rafr;- 
). The one involves the other ; for, both are of 
the same nature. Sankara tells us — 

m.'i ^fn:, *i g anaiJUT i, ftqwn 

mnwflicf (?* 2. 4. II ). 

[ “The Sruti regards our subjective senses as of the same 
nature with our experienced objects, and not of different essence. 
The senses are but another form or phase ( ) which the 

experienced objects have assumed with a view to come to a 
comprehension o f their own nature as the objects of senses. 
For the manifestation of, or with a view to give expression to, 
what infinite wealth the objects contain in thek own nature, — 
the objects have taken the forms of the subjective senses”. ] 

The Mimdahd also states the same thing in a 
different way — 

— ( 2. 2. 1 & 9. ) 

[ ^^In the inndr and exterior zeme9 of the finite 
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Selves its nature is expressed through the cognitions 

of sight,hearing,reflectionsand intellect~“qT»r^qttr- 
— ^whioh are the places of its ex- 
pression.’’] 

We thus find that there is no difference in kind 
between the physical and the organic world. The 
same reality is present in two different aspects, which 
are distinguishable from each other, but essentially 
identical. It appears then that whenever our outer 
senses and our inner sense (^Er5ci:^?C’ir) are more and more 
developed, the aspect of the world (f^q) will change 
its feature. The world, therefore, as it appears to us 
at the present moment cannot be taken as rigidly 
fixed and final in its form. The appearances of the 
world, as we take it, must therefore be unreal. Our 
knowledge works with the subject-object relation — 

.jqfo, I, 4. 7 ), or in other words, we are concerned 
always with Adhyasa as Sankara would say. Our 
thought cannot go beyond this relation. It attributes 
‘what’ to ‘that’. But that is not the true nature of the 
Reality. In this way, in Sankara-Vedanta, such 
relative view of the Empirical world mafy be called 

unreal. * 

Now, all these arguments can be brought to a 
focus and the conclusion arrived at as the result of 
this discussion points to the fact thaji there is an Im- 
mutable and Eternal Principle behind the process of 
the world. The changes going on in the world are not 
mere capricious variations — “iiTfci 

2. 1. 33), nor the dances of mad energies, 
but an advancement, a methoflically gradual 
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progress — W ) 
which the mundane process involves. This regular- 
ity ( — ^sT* ) proves the presence and work- 

ing, throughout the process, of such a principle and 
it is deeper than any such process ; for, the process 
is always changing in its elements. It is that trans- 
cendent Principle behind it which is finding its 
expression in the process. It is wrong therefore to 
separate the latter from the underlying Principle 
taking the process of nama-rupa itself to be all-in- 
all. Such a view is an unreal view, according to 
Sankara. Sankara thus summarises his final opinion — 

“As a player (*12 ) taking on successive characters 
upon himself, enacts on the stage the parts of each 
of these characters in succession but yet retains 
his own distinct character ; so the underlying Causal 
Unity ( ), retaining its own distinct iden- 

tity, realises itself successively in each of. tl\g» 
changing effects produced” ( 5r» 2. 1. 18. and 

1. 3. 19. ) 

Compare also — 

qif ?i«nai5iT ^ a 

It is He who assumes all these forms, but He 
does not become changed by these assumed forms 
under which He appears. Eor, Sankara quotes here 

the lines — 

&c. &c- ^ ( sr® w® 

2. 3. 13 ). It is His immanent activity directing and 
controlling ( qqqfh ) the process of the world and 
guiding it in its upward progressive path. 
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This is the true significance of the term Maya as 
applied to Nama-riipas in the Sankara-VedSnta, and 
of the term Mayavi applied to the Supreme Reality, 
who in connection with the NSma-rQpas appears in 
various forms. 

Herbert Spencer’s conclusion that ‘we know only 
the manifestations, but what is manifested is un- 
known and unknowable to us’ — is entirely opposed 
to Sankara’s idea. In Mandukya-bhasya Sankara 
tolls us that it is the manifestations which enable 
us to realise the nature of wha't is manifested, to a 
certain extent. Were there no manifestations, the 
underlying Reality would remain quite shut out 
from our knowledge and would itself be unreal. — 

fir 

I”— 

It is the manifestations that throw light upon 
what is manifested ; they do not servo any independ- 
ent purpose or use — i 

The names and forms, to the ordinary people 
appear, no doubt, as concealing Brahma and there- 
fore to be something quite other ( ) existing on 

their own account, but the truly initiated know all 
the while that Brahma itself expresses itself in 
them. — 

^ iRffiinq” ( ii« 2 . 6. ) 

[ “The effects beginning from the ether and ending in the 
sheath composed of Anna are to lead to the apprehension of the 
nature of Brahma. Only for this end, the evolution of the 
effects is described”. ] *' 
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( 7 ) Jr should like to point out another import- 
ant fact in connection with what has just been 
stated. In section ( 6 ) above, we have shown that 
the object ( ) and the subjective senses ( & 

) nre essentially of the same nature. Matter 
and mind are not autethetical and independent sub- 
stances having nothing in common. If they were 
absolutely opposed to each other, how could the 
subject be aware of the object ? Consciousness 
which is a unity involves the knowor and the known 
and must therefore transcend them and at the same 
time express itself in the two. 


•tiTO 

( » » W*, 6. 6. 2 ). 

( 4t®, 13. 2. wt’Qiqra? ). 


It is thus that the subject is capable of knowing 
the object, and the object also is capable of coming 
kito relation with the subject. As the same 
Spirit works in both the subject and the object, 
the object does not, in reality resist or oppose, but 
conforms itself to the subject and there is adapta- 
bility between the two. As the object or the 
system of things expresses the Self behind it, it has 
been possible for otir mind to know it, and that 
nature can respond to the forms of our knowledge, 
and that nature serVes the purpose ( ) of the 

Spirit. Thus we find that the elements from the 
inorganic world are;.absorbed by the organic beings 
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which become constituents in their life— 

( wffro “i )• W we 

take the object not as i- e. not serving the pur- 
pose of the Spirit, and not mutually benefitting each 

other (qT^q <!«i K<« W i q . ) hut as 

opposed and indepevt/dent entities, Sankara would 
declare it to be ttwreai and 



IX 


Sankara-Vedanta is not Pantheism, 

' — :o;-r 

Prom a perusal of Sankara’s commentaries, it 
appears that a kind of Pantheism was current in his 
time and it went by the name of one Yrittikara who 
held it. He reduced unity to multiplicity— -Brahma 
or the Self to the changing nama-rupas. In this 
view, Brahma was looked upon as the whole and the 
differentiations of names and forms including the 
finite Spirits, as parts of that whole — as modes of its 
self-expression — as mere reproduction of the whole. 
Thus the Yrittikara made Brahma as composed of 
parts — I But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon both the unity and the multiplicity * to , 
be equally real, * He failed to develop the logical 
consequences of his own preifiises. 

Sankara, in several parts of his commentaries on 
some of the mqst important Upanishads and on the 
BrahmorSutra and on the Oita has criticised this 
theory. He put the theory to severe test and expos- 
ing its inconsistency and inaccuracy, exploded it. It 
cannot, in the face of such criticism, be held that 
Sankara’s own theqry is no more than Pantheism, as 

* VrUiikara's view has been thus stated by Sankara in 

5. 1. 1. — im i 

tn ; SI# to*, itstov 

*n4TO 'CT’’ Sic, S(c. So alto in other plac es. 
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stated by some of his critics. We would quote here 
the opinions of one or two of such critics ; — 

The writer of the '^Indian Theii^* thus observes — 
“India has always been recognised as so determin- 
edly Pantheistic in its religious thoughts that ‘Indian 
Theism’ will seem to many an unnatural collocation 
of words. There are some who will maintain that 
whatever can be so described is really foreign to the 
Indian spirit.” 

Yet another 

“The later doctrine of Sankara may be named 
strange as its pantheism is— for it says 
that Brahma is all, because all but Brahma is false.” 

Br. Flint in his " Ante~Theistic Theories^' says 

“In the Pantheism of the Vedanta doctrine the 
finite is lost in the Infinite. Along with the afiirm- 
ation of an impersonal God, there is the negation of 
the reality of the worlds — both of sense and 
dohsciousness. In other words, the issue of this 
kind of Pantheism is a-cosmism. But Pantheism is 
Just as likely to issue in atheism.” 

Br. Galloway writes 

“Even the distinction of worshipper and worshipped 
dwindles and fades, tilji the Hindu thinker recognised 
that he was one with All, with Brahma. The very 
appearance of difference is explained away, it is the 
product of illusion. The Vedanta is a strict 
Pcmtheism”. • 

To show the injustice made by these and other 
writers of their train, I should li&e to give here the 
tenour of Sankara’s criticism of this Pantheism from 
wbiph it will be seen thnt Sankafa can never be held 
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to be a Pantheist and it was something very different 
from Pantheism which he preached and wrote. 

I have said that the Vrittikara reduced the unity 
(Brahma) into the dilSerences of nama>rQpa. Sankara 
in his criticism of this theory of the Vrittikara argues 
that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
unity does not and cannot become entirely reduced 
to them. It retains its unity, its own character, its 
separate substantial life, behind these differences. 
As the plurality of the nama-mpa arises, the unity 
does not become something else, losing its own nature 
in them.^ 

( ?•, Wo, 2. 1. 20 ). 

[ ‘‘When by all manner of proofs a thing is known to be of 
such and such essential nature, it cannot lose that essential nature, 
through the change or alteration of its place, time and 
If its essential nature changes, all proofs will lose their validity.''] 

And also — 

fv fw«Rw»r*iwr ^ aaifwaiwii” 

, ( no ^o «io, 2 . 1 . 18 .) 

[ ‘*The appearance of a thing in,a particular form does not 

make it something other than it**** it is recognisable as the 

same identical thing — in this changed form.’* ] 

The reason is, says Sankara, that the unity, 
when it is reduced in its entirety into the multiplicity 
cannot retain its distinct character, a separate life 
of its own ; for,* it is now present in the form of 
many, it is now present as—^qnanr, something 
composite, something composed of parts, as I 
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It is forgotten that what is composite, what is 
cannot be eternal ; for, being composed of parts, it 
must be perishable — Vikari — 

( §• w*, 5. l. l ). The unity 
of which the Vrittikara still speaks of is an abstract 
unity, a mere empty logical abstraction — a mere 
unity of aggregate. For, the so-called unity has now 
no existence except in the form of multiplicity ; be- 
cause it has no nature by which it is recognisable 
apart from the many. It is a contentless abstract 
idea in general. Hence, argues Sankara, it cannot 
bo held to be real. It is a mere unity of collection, 
aggregate of parts. And the parts, —the differences — 
(of which the whole is a mechanical aggregate of 
disconnected parts) with no organising principle 
behind to connect them would be an unreality. For, 
mere differences, haphazard changes, with no 
purpose — no plan — no end— -to govern them and to 
bohnect them are unreal, according to Sankara. 
He says — 

[ “What has no self or nature behind it cannot be put to 
any use in practical life*’. ] * 

The finite selves alsp, being, according to Vritti- 
kara’s view, mere phases or reproductions of an in- 
determinate whole have no real life, no character, of 
their own. Mere parts unrelated to, and separated 
from, any organising unity behind them are, in 
Sankara’s opinion, unreal. 

In this way, Sankara has show^ that both the 
unity and multiplicity cannot be held io be equally 
real, as the VrittikSra supposes in, his own theory. 
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Sankara shows in the following extracts that 
“it is a self-contradiction to speak of Erahma as 
possessed of all specific attributes (Multiplicity) and 
at the same time as devoid of all specific attributes 
( Unity )”— 

w* «repir:'*'wqrq4n- 

( 3T*, 2. 1. 14 ). 

fqS^qfiiqqqr 

rqqfflW” ( HI*, 13. 12 ). 

“qjq*! qqw ^W5i: 

— W*, 3. 5. 1. ) 

“si f? qwqq: 

qgiWRlT TmW* ( q* 1. 12 ). 

But in Sankara’s Adwaita-Vada no such absurdity 
as noticed above may arise. In his own theory, tlie* 
‘One’ is the Ileality which has a ‘nature’ of its own, 
which is self-sufficient and independent (qraiftfq), and 
which is permanent, eternal and which for ever re- 
tains its own uniform character, and it is not subject 
to any change, any transformation. It is Brahma who 
has taken upon Himself the various forms of 
who has assumed the form of this world 
with a view to reveal, to a certain extent, the infinite 
and inexhaustible^ treasure which His nature con- 
tains. And the , world of nama-rupas — although 

distinguishable from Him, being a partial expression 
of Himself, — cannet be taken as a separate and in- 
dependent whole. — * 
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?fwt *n»iwwt OroEV- 

( ?<», w», 1. 4. 7 >. 

( ve wo-.%no f>rPc, 1. 4. 5 ). 

[ “Names and forms have their essence in Brahma and are 

therefore non-different frotn it But Brahma is different from 

these names and forms.’* ] 

r “The created ( world ) is not something different and not 
a separate entity from the Creator ; for, it is the Creator Himself 
who stands in the forms of such and such objects, like a juggler 
( ) who shows himself under different assumed forms,— 
without being affected or altered by these objects or forms”. ] 

With a view to impress upon us this fact, the 
Sruti declares — ’flu} i.e. 

^ «! 5. lO. 

“He has Himself assumed the forms of the 
innumerable Nama-rupas, but yet He stands beyond 
them ; that is to say — this world is to be regarded 
as only a very partial and inadequate expression 
of the infinite and unfathomable depth of His 
resources, ajid thus the world is distingmshable from 
Him, though it is not a separate or a different (^Rl) 
entity* — 

4WPi • ( no ^o wo. 2. 1. 27 ). 

[ “As the world has come out of Brahma, so also Brahma 
stands beyond the world distinguished from it”. ] 

— — —X , 

fwr' *»nft, ‘€tsn(:* ftt wnn’» ( nra* w, 5. 4 ). Brahma is thus 
the sustaining ground of the modifications of nw-mns, which, 
if removed from behind them.— will leave all these immediately 
annihilated. 
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Sankara asks — ^“why has Brahma taken upon 
Himself the various forms of names and forms” ?— 

He thus answers — 

fv if ifaw- 

9»tm’ if uringnt?! I g«f: trvi vv 

nfif^jf’* ( f» «i», 2. 5. 11 ). 

[ “If there were no unfolding of the names and forms in the 
world, there would be no manifestation of the Absolute which 

is eternal consciousness in its nature.,, Through the unfolding 
of the names and forms, His nature became manifested. 
His consciousness found its expression." ] 

The Tfnif^qs which are the multiple expressions of 
the nature of Brahma cannot, therefore, be independ- 
ently real ; but they are real only in connection 
with the unity of Brahma of which they are the 
expressions. It follows, therefore, that the ‘unityi TSi«^ 
the true reality. A thing cannot be both ‘one’ and 
‘multiple’ in its true nature. If it be one, it 
Cannot be manifold. If it be manifold, it cannot be 
one. The refation between the unity and the 
multiplicity — is not like the , temporal relation of 
succession which obtains between the antecedent 
and its consequent phenomena. The unity stands 
unaffected amidst the multiplicity. It is a relation, 
says Sankara, lik^ the relation of a piece of rope 
and the serpent appearing upon it. 

( Sankara’s Swatma-Nirupana, 72 ). 


9 
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Also — 

(Ji'* WTO, 1. 6 ). 

That is to say, Sankara’s idea is that there is an 
intimate relation between the two, yet the unity 
stands behind the maltiplicity of names and forms 
unaffected by it. The unity connot be reduced to 
the multiplicity. The Vrittikara, Sankara thinks, 
was possessed by a feeling of Divine immanence, 
rather than Divine transcendence. The world, to 
him, was the direct representation of the Divine. He 
was satisfied with looking upon ( re- 

lation of identity or co-ordination ) between God 
and the world. 

(1) Sankara in numerous places has employed 
certain illustrations to bring out the relation between 
the Absolute Reality Brahma and its appearances of 
I Some of the illustrations are — the sea-water 
. and the forms of waves, billows, ripples, bubbles &c., 
the clay and its successive transformations, viz : the 
(powders) fragments ( ), the lump ( fq^), the pot 
&c. ; the tree and its successive developments in 
the forms of sprouts, branches, flowers, leaves etc. Wo 
are not to understand by these illustrations the ordi- 
nary phenomenal relations which subsist between 
the antecedent and consequent states of things. 

na — *r a 5t ( i <» 5. 1, l. ). 

[ ‘Nowhere the Sruti holds the nature -of as composite, 
as consisting of thousands of differences Und distinctions, such 
as the ocean composed of billows, foams, waves, or as the forest 
consisting of trees, bushes &c. &c. Such ( composite ) wsr is 
neither to be known nor to be worshipped,” ] 
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The main purpose of these illustrations is to 
show that as the real causal substance stands 
unaffected behind, untouched by the changes ; so 
Brahma as the true causal power remains unaffected 
as the sustaining ground of the perpetually 

changing world of * This is the relation 

between the two. 

(2) Every true cause is a centre of power ; it is a 
source of power which is liberated on the occasion 
of its stimulation by somethin,!*; else. As a came it 
is a source of power, but this power is manifested 
gradually in its activities in successive stages. 
These activities are its effects which are the 
result of relation between the Subject and 
the Object— 

— §0 1. 4. 7.— 

— Ho L 5. Both are more than these activities 
which cannot exhaust them. The Subject jor 
the Object is 'present in all its manifestatio’ns 
which cannot be resolved into mere changes and 
which is more than the sum of the changes. 
Phenomena by themselves are not true causes. 
Every phenomenon arises out of something which 
is not a phenomenon. It .is wrong to regard 
phenomena as causes of phenomena and ignore the 
non-phenomenal power underlying them. Sankara 
has pointed our attention to this transcendental cause 
as the true cause, i He is not willing to regard the 
invariable antecedent phenoTnens, as the true causes of 
the consequent phenomena. He remarks 


« *r tin... 

*1 ( ?• 5 . 4 . ) 
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^wnswnm: qiirf- 

^raiq»iqmT5n*iTlt^ ^r^if9»rt ( conti- 

nued identity ) ^SfTO^^sfT ^ ^if^qTTTW^T- 

wmiwi c 2. 2. 26 ). 

“After the disappearance of the antecedent state, 
the consequent state is produced ; but we do not wish 
to regard the former as the cause of the latter. The 
true cause rather is that which cannot disappear or 
change its character, which remains identical with 
itself, and is constantly present in all the stages.” 

The phenomenal cause is no true cause ; for, 
what we call as cause is really the effect and not a 
cause at all. It is rather the expression in time of 
the true cause which transcends time-order, which 
is beyond time. It can originate effects in nature by 
itself, not as a result of, or determined by, any ante- 
cedent in time-series. In empirical effect, its ground 
must always be a past phenomenon, but the true 
transcendental cause does not follow the order in 
time. It is outside the time-series. 

(3) The relation of the underlying principle to 
the objects is not the same as the relation of one of 
the objects to others. The principle of unity through 
which the objects are related to one another is not 
one of them and is not itself subject to the relations 
of which it is the source. The phenomenal causal 
determination is determination from without ; but 
Brahma is not external to the y^rld and cannot, 
therefore, be the cause or effect of it. Brahma and 
the world are not external to each other ; but the 
world is the aspect of the nature of Brahma ; neither 
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of these has the nature of its own apart from the 
other —“wfil ^ 

nf%»rw”-— 9* 4.3.31. The world is a self-expression 
of Brahma and is, therefore, non-different (tisiiii) from 
it, has no real existence apart from Brahma — 

(4) Here in this connection I would invite j^our 
attention to the story found in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad of king Aiata-satru and Valaki. King 
Ajata-satru of Benares was a real srgiw ; he corrected 
the misconception of a Brahmin youth named Valaki 
who like a Pantheist seems to have resolved all in- 
dividuals into a mere tissue of relations and qualities 
within a whole. He divided the oirjects of the world 
into three main classes — ( cosmic ), 
xltfew (physical or material) and (psychical); 
and he seems to have thought that a general mind 
( 91^ ) is entirely ’immanent in all objects and minds, 
and so, it means that apart from its presence in*tfe 
minds of the individuals, it would have no existence, 
nor can individuals have any being in themselves 
apart from the general mind. You cannot say that “I” 
have an individuality of my own or a definite pui’pose 
of my own ; for, “I” am nothing else than a parti- 
cular modification of Prana — the whole, and “I* re- 
present PrSna in some difinite aspects. The indivi- 
duality of myself as well as of others is only apparent 
— ^the result of pciprocal relation and connection 
which give a meajaing and place within the whole. 
All those objects— the sun, the moon, the cow, the 
man &c. which, in this view, are mere phases of the 
in^h-inR, are hut tbe« manifestations of one Prana in 
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some determined phase. For, it is the PrSna which 
is entirely immanent in each of us. In this way, 
Yalaki took all the objects as mere phases of Brahma 
or Prana. Ajata-satru corrected this view. In our 
opinion, Sankaracharyya did not appear to have 
abolished the individuals. Sankara in his criticism 
of the Nyaya theory of causality, has incidentally 
shown that all objects have a and a or 

; — that is to say, the objects must be some- 
thing /o?* themselves ere they can be something to 
one another. The connection of individuals shows 
that they all depend on a common ground and this 
makes possible that interaction among them- 
selves— 

I If you assume, like the 

Pantheists, that the individual is simply its 
relations, then it may be deprived of any being 
Itself ( ^q ) in one Identity — in the whole 

— ^which comprehends all, where all the ele- 
ments are determined in relation to one another and 
to the whole. But, if in one sense, the qualities or 
universal relations belong to the Reality as a whole, 
these are grounded in the various activities of indivi- 
dual objects. In this immanent view, the distinctive 
differences which separate the experiences of one 
Self from another would be unintelligible. But 
the Transcendental Principle does not reduce these 
individual centres to mere appearances, but connects 
and correlates them so that each may serve the pur- 
pose of the whole ; yet it allows to each its own 
functions and activities, as it distinguishes itself 
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from them and is not lost in the elements it unifies 
and connects. 

( 5 ) Now, we shall invite your notice to some 
of the places where, and the manner in which, the 
theory of Pantheism is described and criticised and 
refuted by Sankara — 

( a ) Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 14 — 

'‘«ig aw I aw i 

wa; varw' wwiafa w«r^a i aai fw ww’, areti 

aft w awist’ I aai vwa', wagaaiami aiara' i a«n 

nata*. azaiwwiaiai aena' i...a^ vaftaw® 
wwwiaanwi i (Oaf? rww awa; aftanaaww' asftne^w 
si«* aftqw’ I a ft awai^..a%aa»iiaa3’ ewaft i (55) 
aw aai aww: ^w«wa, va aaaianaaftaiiftiaaaa- 

aft waw^a asaia waafw^ 1 a ft afaaifaa'iarawwT aft- 

wwawaiwa; aiw 1 

We give the sense of the above — 

It is the cause which transforms itself into 
effects. It is the cause which is ‘one’, but has 
divided itself into ‘many’ forms and appeared as 
the world of 9n?r^qs 1 The sea is one, but it has 
taken the forms of wave, bubble, ripple &c. The 
clay is one, but it is many in the form of plates, 
pots &c. The tree as tree is one, but it has mani- 
fested itself as twig, branch, flower &c. The Abso- 
lute Reality ( Brahma ) has appeared as the world 
of many qualified forms, activities «fcc. That is 
to say, this world is His nature ; there is no other 
nature than this world which may be said to be 
separate from the world. For, Brahma has entirely 
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manifested Himself— -His nature — in the changing 
forms. 

Describing in this way his opponent’s view, 
Sankara criticises thus — 

A thing cannot be one and also many at the 
swnhe time. If the ‘one’ be real, the ‘many’ must be 
unreal. Again, if ‘many’ be real, — if you regard 
the various changing states to be real, in that case, 
the ‘one’ cannot be real. When an object is 
changed into various forms and qualities, it loses 
its one-ness. it is now composed of many forms &c. 
Since it was one, which is now present in the shape 
of many focms ; its unity has now disappeared ; 
Brahma is thus something composite, manifold 
( ) in its nature. This is the view of 
Divine immanence ; there is thus a 
between ^^'and the world. This is gf^wru’s idea. 
,,,^.^ankara then goes on to state his own theory, 
thus — 

These manifested changes, no doubt, constitute 
the world ; but Brahma transcends them all, and 
hence it is separate, and distinct and distinguished 
from them. Brahma has got a nature of its own 
different from the changing objects — ^names and 
forms. It has appeared as the world, has assumed 
the forms of remaining unaffected by these, in 

its own nature. No finite form can adequately mani- 
fest Him. The world cannot reveal the depth of the 
Divine nature. It exists beyond ’all changes, all 
transformations. It is not its entire nature that 
has appeared in the form of the world. In and 
through all changes, the identity «of its essenee can 
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1)6 recognised. You cannot, therefore, look upon the 
nature of Brahma as composed of these changes. 

(6) Sankara thus observes in 2. 1. 20. — <<1 

*!T^ nagft* «f?i ^ iiratnj?l” l “His unitg 

does not become composite by the productions of 
9ni7^(T> like a tree composed of its branches, flowers ; 
and a cloth dyed with variegated colours. Then 
3rw would not have been described as of uniform 
nature ( )”. 

Pantheism, as we have stated above, reduces the 
finite Self also to certain states and activities ; cer- 
tain relations. The sum-total of these qualities, 
relations, senses etc. constituted the nature of the 
individual Self. But Sankara has shown that the 
real essence ( ) of the finite, empirical Self 
is what underlies these relations and quali^Qg^ ^ 
unaffected by them — 

I Rwmjaflunwwww, *nfl- 

I *T I” 

( c ) Bribadaranyaka, II. 1. 20 — 

q<« vqrfsSl vq qi qt: 1 qq ftwigqfwt- 

qqqi^nq: qqq 4 t qK qtwt, qqqqjqj fqqwwn— ^fq 

qqqijqqsnq qqqftq qq qfqqqqih qW qT qft fqqnqiqm: 
qq qqwn «’qwi_tqqfq qfsnsqreiqi 1” 

“Some hold the view that Brahma is the 
whole, and what constitutes that whole must be 
its parts. What we find in the form of manifesta- 
tions, must necessarily be the parts of Brahma— the 
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whole. He has divided Himself into several parts 
and the manifested names and forms constitute 
those parts. For, the sum-total of the parts gives 
us the whole. How can the parts then exist apart 
from the whole ? The faults and merits belonging 
to the parts must necessarily aflfect the whole. For, 
how can the whole exist apart from the parts consti- 
tuting it ? The finite Selves also being the consti- 
tuent parts of Brahma — the whole, must affect 
Brahma when they are affected by pleasure or pain. 
But the pain which I feel cannot, at one and the 
same time, be my pain and a part of God’s perfect 
experience.” 

Sankara also remarks here that it is the essence 
of the conscious Self to be for Self, to distinguish it- 
self from all other things. How can the finite minds 
as consciousness, interpenetrate or merge into one 
-asaether ? But in the Pantheistic view, the finite 
Self would lose his own ^^<7 ; for, it would merge in 
God’s consciousness. — 

sfaPB 'vgq'nai i 

vw:, i’ 

(<f) Brihadaranya|ca, IV. 3. 30 

an^r^-— vq awRTOi avi 

^TlsaiSJii vira* v^wtt i *»«n 

a a Oncwt? 

at^^woirin afqqfiig’ 1 w a aq afata eaieifh, sai 
I’ ( Also vide —0* W* 5. 1. 1. ) 

"Atma”, the Pantheists say, “is one and many in 
its nature ; as a cow in its character as a cow is one, 
and alto in its various qualities ( such as having 
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dewlap, colour &c.) is many. But this, says Sankara, 
cannot hold good in Atma which has no parts 
( ). Atma cannot be ‘many’ — composite — 

i. e. manifold in its qualities or actions which really 
belong to WTiT^ds, — not to the underlying nature of 
the Atm5”. 

When ray Self comes in contact with certain 
objects beyond it, it stimulates in myself certain 
reactions ( through my senses and mind ). All these 
reactions in the form of my states, feelings &o. 
cannot really affect or change the Self. My 
is transformed and as such I falsely identify my con- 
sciousness with those mental transformations. But 
it is not cf. “?53^ f? 

«l ( f * 1. 4. 10 ). My consciousness seems to 

be changed. But really ray consciousness remains un- 
affected by these.~"sT SUfw 

’TT’iStfh” ( 5* 1. 4. 10. ) * 

The idea is that through the changes of the start8S;r ' 

activities &c. the real substratum of these changes, 

the real essence of the Soul does not at all change. 

Sankara humourously illustrates the fact thus — 

» 

“The essential nature of a thing is not subject to 
change or alteration, under the changes of its states, 
actions, place and time. You call a cow a cow, 

* i. e. The Reality is R eality ; bat w« this or that 

predicate to it. 
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when she is sleeping ; but when she gets up and 
begins to walk, can you call her a horse ?’* 

Thus it is that what constitutes the essential 
nature of Brahma remains the same, is not changed 
and affected, under the appearance of the changes of 
<IT?T-^cr I As soon as the modifications of 
appear, our Avidya imagines the underlying unity of 
Brahma as e ntirely reduced to these WRR'^s, as if 
Brahma has become i- c. composed of parts. — 

2. 1. 27). But in reality Brahma retains its own unity. 
It is our ^ftr, says Sankara, which imagines Brahma 
to be ( composite ) through changing iit«i^qs 

imposed on it— f^qfTK- 

^l^qq'CT:” ( Wf «T» 6. 2. 2. ). 

(6) Other arguments used by Sankara in disproof 
of Pantheism may be noticed here. 

a ) The qualities or relations are accidental— 
W li r sgq ? — are produced by stimulating causes ( “qrfii- 

»n* ) and therefore, they are not 
permanent. How can these constitute the nature 
of the Self which is eternal and permanent ( “fiiWT” 
) ? They are manifestations of its nature ; 
they represent that nature very inadequately and 
partially ; they always change their character. 

(b) Por this reason Sankara has remarked more 
than once that no co-ordination ( ) * 

is possible between and — ^Brahma and 

• — occupyinK the same level ( 

really occupy a lower level (than nil’s level }. For# they are 
incomplete manifestatioo aod (aot ^4t}.Vide — Lee. I, PA2. 
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the world ( Vide. 3|* W* 1- 3. 1). How can then 
‘one’ and ‘many’ both constitute the nature of the 
Self, as the Pantheists want us to believe ? If there 
be between one and many, the theory 

would be like that held by the Stoics — spiritual 
would be material — no distinction. 

(c) Then again Sankara asks — what is the final 

emancipation («% ) ? To get rid of ‘many’ — pleasure, 
pain and other changes— is to be free from their 
power. But if they constitute the nature of the Self, 
how can they be got rid of ? For, you cannot rob a 
thing of its essential nature 

( ffo 4. 3. 8 ). 

and — 

(jjo 3. 2. 21). 

(d) It is proved, therefore, that the real nature’tft 

a thing Is what lies behind the changing states &c. 
unaffected by them, and the latter very inadequately 
express that nature. A thing cannot have more 
than one nature. All these changing states, far 
from constituting the nature of the Self, are rather 
the ‘object* ( or ) and being ‘object’, * 
the Subject or the Self must be different from 
it. It is only the ignorant who look upon them as 
constituting the nature ( ^i|r ) of the Self. 


( f * w*. 4. 4. 6. ) . 
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in’ll: ••.'rT»r5» Oifa qi w 

qftnwri^” ( n», 2. 1 ). 

“^isnair^ g ig n ! »i nfit 

(i. e. “object — ) qzff%in(, «rT«ll7si...«Z«Tfh 
— n i H HI WtWlWT’i:** ( ^3* 3. 12 ). 

i. e. They are presented as ‘knowable objects*. 
Only the ignorant people construe them as ^essential 
qualities* of Atma. 

( e ) Another point noticeable is — ^they being 
qiTW ( we have already dealt with it ), they work in 
the interest of the Self which must be other than 
these. They cannot, therefore, be held as constitut* 
ing the nature of the Self. The ‘object* cannot 
affect the real nature of the Subject — “n % nw nt 
^ ^ wt i** ( *rT» 6 on 6 n’ei ). 

** cannot understand how, in the face of these 

arguments advanced by him,the charge of Pantheism 
could have been found possible to be levelled at 
Sankara’s poor shoulders by some of his modern 
; critics and interpreters I 


■ 0 - 



X. 


The Subject and Us true Character. 

o 


The Subject ( ) and the object ( ) are 

but two different aspects ( ) of one 
Reality— 

w«r niw: 

^Wl*r-rq5qt'*— (?• wo, 5. 5. 2. ) 

[ “Both the Subject ( 'nwnw ) and the object ( includ- 
ing ) are aspects of one Truth — one Reality ( 

Wi«« irew: )’’ ] • 

The separation between thought and thing is 
a separation within the unity of thought ; the object 
is not something outside thought, unknowable. The 
Commentary on the Gita states — 

^ Ti*hr p«T wsf 9»qqr w*r*' 

( jflo W«, 13. 2 ). 

[ “That knowledge is the real and perfect knowledge which 
comprehends within itself both the Sutgect and the object’’ ] 

It is the punity of the Absolute which expresses 
itself in the finite subject and the object — 

ftPTTf firf%, «»WTan 

( m*. gloss, 3 . 2 ). 
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The finite Self, as pointed out before, is rooted in 
the Infinite, and it is the Infinite which is bifur- 
cated into, and expressed in, both the Subject and 
the object. Each of the Selves, in their negative 
relation to the others, is finite ; but in virtue of the 
presence, in every one of these Selves, of the unity 
of the Universal Self, complete and undivided *, in 
which each of them shares, is also Infinite. Every 
Subject and object are, therefore, at once finite and 
infinite, one and many, universal and particular. 
The subject and the object are thus correlated ele- 
ments within the unity of the ultimate Principle 
which, as their sustaining ground, brings them into 
relation, yet transcends them. 

The unity of the Universal Spiritual Principle 
which is present in each of us is the true Subject 
( inni or ) in which we share, and which, as 

XJtyiyersal, cannot be restricted to a particular object 
but goes out to other objects. 

Thus, there is correlation among the finite objects 
and subjects of the world — 

— ( H* 41. 5 ), but yet both the Subject and 
the object are more than these relations, as each of 
them, as we have pointed out above, shares in the 
unity of the Infinite which is completely present in 
each — 

( f* m», 5. 1. 1. ) 

• and Pwii’*— sft* i 


jpift I” 
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[ i. e. The mind^ senses &c, &c. are all modifications of 
Frakriti. All these set a sort of limit to the Subject and are 
therefore called in Vedanta as its Upadhis or adjuncts. These 
are all its objects of cognition or experiences and cannot there- 
fore form the essential properties of the cogniser. ] 

( i. e. not 

inherent to it ) nw w 

I ST a ^ atg; a'amg'i’ia;” 

( jflo «i», 13. 2 ). 

[ ‘‘What is perceived ( ) is an attribute of Ksltetra 

( matter ) ; and Kshetrajna, the cogniser cannot be vitiated 
by the blemish due to it. Whatever blemish — not inhering 
in Kshetrajna — you ascribe to Him, it comes under the cognised 
and therefore forms a property of Kshetra, not a property of 
Kshetrajna. Nor is Kshetrajna really affected by it, since 
association ( ) of the cogniser and the cognised is im- 
possible.** 3 

(a) The Empirical Self described — 

In ono of our previous Lectures, we 
there is mention of Priiua-coritmuum which Sankara 
stated as Parinami-Nitya. This is Maya or Prakriti 
under the control of Brahma, out of which the live 
•lements ( ) and the four successive types of 

beings gradually arose ; and this Prana-continuum is 
the connecting link of all these — ( )> 

This may be called generally as Non-Ego or 
which constitutes the environment of the Ego or the 
Subject or There is interaction between the 

Subject and the object, and all the experiences 

of the Subject are the result of this interact- 
ion. The empirical Self is described in Vedtota as 

( a* 4. 5. 13 ) ; 
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because it is a part of nature or fqcRj which has 
equipped it with its organs of senses and the nervous 
system, and in connection with which it receives 
all its experiences or I 

Km; K^sffr, 5f5sK»i^3f%gKt: K’shkii ft^nKtlsKi- 
gsi:” ( wt® «!<>, 8. 12. 3 ). 

[ i. e. “In this body, Prana^ together with mind and Buddhi 
which mean “Conscious Ego” covered by the two faculties 
of cognition and action is attached.” ]. 

k Kmf^gifiKi 

sShtamKcrafl'* ( 5. 10. 2 ). 

[“It is its connection or relation with the Prana which consti- 
tutes the empirical Subjects and their differences from one 
another”. ] 

This Empirical Self is composed of five Eoshas 
or spheres— the stjew, mwtw, and 

I In each of these spheres, the Self 
<’4fin,tifies itself with the particular sheath and 

looks upon it as the true Self. The lowest function 
discharged by the Soul or this physical Ego 

( ) is the nutritive function — the desire 
felt by the Soul is hunger and thirst ( ). 

The next form is the sensory Ego which is called as 
— UTum?! with its ‘sense-perception and motor actions, 
such as locomotion, excretion The functions 

which stand higher are classed under the mind and 
heart and it is the mental Ego or I Higher 

than these are fq's — intellectual activities. At 

the top stands — — which is contemplation 
of Divine bliss and it is the sphere of feeling or 
enjoyment. The Soul composed pf these five sheaths 
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with these five varieties of functions is the Empi- 
rical Self. It is merely a bundle of passive states 
and feelings and possesses a fund of impulses and 
passions. This Self, according to Sankara, is 

^qqWTc:, i. e. it is not the real Self at all. All its ex- 
periences ( qjw' ) produced by these functions 

in relation with its environment or or not- 

Self may be regarded as elfccts ; for, all its ex- 

periencea ( pr ) are changes or 

Vikaras caused by its relation with its object ( fqtra ) 

— “WU ( object { Subject )— «TlTHTfuqr?:q^- 
n'qiKTq” ( 5® 1. 4. 7 ). Sankara’s idea is, because 
the Self erroneously identifies or confounds itself 
with the body, the senses, the states, feelings &c., 
it experiences the qualities born of the J^rakriti, 
manifesting themselves as pleasure, pain &c ; it 
thinks — “I am happy, I am miserable” &c. Its 
identification with what it experiences 
forgetting that the true Self lies beneath these 
five sheaths and is distinct from these experiences, 
forms its S(msara-^ia,iQ and is the main cause of 
its birth. The Psychologists discover only the 
laws of these states or its experiences ( ), 

— how they are connected with the antecedents and 
consequents. The antecedent condition undergoes 
destruction in being replaced by subsequent 
condition — 

fit ’ifwi’u '•iwqftsSw fhtfwf 

9 ^ ( so mo 1 . 2 . 1 . ), 

This is merely the description* of the changing 
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states — phenomena — merely the process of change. 
The antecedent phenomena are held to be the 
productive cause of the consequent phenomena. 
Hence the whole of the Soul changes from its 
antecedent condition to its subsequent condition in 
time ; and the Soul is nothing more than the 
sum-total of its phenomena or experiences. This 
is equivalent to saying that becoming is everything 
and that there is no being which is becoming or 
manifesting- But the real Self is more than its 
experiences. The real Self cognises, feels, wills with 
the help of these five vehicles. It is this Self which 
has manifested itself in these successive spheres 
and identifies itself with each of these sheaths and is 
limited by these. 

The true Self is conseiom of its three states— 

^9 and ’jgfH — in all of which its true character 
can be detected. During our wakeful hour, our sense- 
‘cTrlfhiTM are exposed to the influence of the external 

objects ( ), and they become 
afPected by the latter. Thus acted on, we wake 
up and actively compare the similar with dissimilar 
impressions and thus form concepts and make 
the sensations our object, s of knowledge — 

“ft’? ( S® w* 2. 6. ) 

During our dreaming moments, when the en- 
vironment no longer acts on, and produces relations 
from, our sense-organs and the mind,»it is our inner 
sense ), which remains engaged with the 

reminiseences of the impressions left upon it during 
the wakeful houi' and these the mind recollects. 
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“The intellect is kept engaged, during dream, 
with the relics ( ) of waking presentations, 

and these become the objects of the Self. The 
Subject being always distinct from its object, its 
luminosity is not destroyed. — ” 

“»mf% qsws;-” 

5^: snafi’’ ( a* 4. 5. ) 

During deep slumber^ all these activities not 
being aroused by external or internal stimulus cease, 
and they merge undifferentiated in Prana. 

«qi: aro 

[ “All the senses combined together work for the Lord — the 
Soul— dependent on him during our waking states and hence the 
coalition of all the senses etc. in One is reasonable even in Sleef, 
because of their dependence on, and acting in co>operation on 
behalf 0/,— some Lord. Waking and dreaming activities having 
ceased they blend indistinguishably in the Prana ].*' 

This undifferentiated Prana in which all activities 
of the mind have merged deep sleep is the seed — 
root-cause— of both the dreaming and waking 
states. Eor, when we wake up, from this seed the 
different activities ( of the mind ) become aroused by 
the action of the environment. This undifferentiated 
Prana is notan independent entity apart from the 
Self ; it cannot be explained without referring to 
the Subject whose energy it is. Under no conditions 
Prana exists separated from the Subject. 

“^imqq?nqf fqiiqfq?«qwiqtq qfhqqfii” 

( q» Hio, 1. 3. 19 . ) 
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[ ‘‘During dreamless slumber, the experiences merge in Atma 
but we do not deny the existence of the Cogniser ].*’ 

We thus find from the brief description given 
above, that the Self in its three states is an active 
Subject and not merely an abstract indeterminate 
principle. — 

*1 ( i. e. 

cofirnizer of 3 states ) — Sf® 2. 1. 9. 

(i) The true Idealistic Self described — 

That the passive empirical Self ( which is 
merely the aggregate of states, feelings &c. 
&c. ) described above is not the true Self is very 
clearly brought out by Sankara in several places. 
We shall collect together some of his arguments 
about the nature and the distinction of the true 
Subject from the empirical Self. 

“Men and others are called as endowed with 
not only because they possess the five sheaths 
( given above ), but they are known as en- 

dowed with Atmd because they possess that self- 
existing, eternal, changeless Atma.. .who is beyond 
these five Sheaths”. Here are the lines' 

‘ww’I’sj:’ w t Jicrt ^iwfailisnfq 

S® wo, 2 . 3 ).” 

n 

Thus we find the empirical ordinary knower and 
doer is subject to change ( ), but the true 

character of the knower and doer — which is the real 
essence of the former — is not subject to change. 
Sankara emphasises this truth in another passage in 
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another way. He says there that the “I” (^) is 
two-fold. The empirical “I” is subject to change 
( ), but the real “P is what underlies the 
former which is its essential nature, since the empi- 
rical “I” is the result of the confounding of the Self 
with its body, the senses, states, actions &c. &c. I 

quote the passage here 

( i ) 1 ... 

( ii ) 5eT*|5trs[?sDsnBi 

( mo «i<>, 7. 25. 1. ) 

[ “The indiscriminate people describe tlie body, the senses 
&c. as “"’•••but with a view to point out that the Infinite is 
non-different from the Seer or the Subject, it is described as “I" 
— ‘the I below' &c. &c.’’ ] 

Here it is to be particularly noted that the real 
underlying “I” is stated as — i. e. active Subject 

or Knower. In the Taittiriya-bhasya also Sankara 
shows that what toe call as the knower ( )*& 

not the true character of the knower. What is true 
knower lies deeper, it is the Absolute itself — 

2 . 1 . 

In the Katha-bhasya, we find — 

C ^30 mo, 2, 21, ) 

Here two facts stand clear before us ; 

Underlying or accompanying our particular esc‘ 
periences which we ordinarily know as our Self, 
there is the true Self ; and this is the true knower 
and agent. 

In the Ghhandogya also the same truth is brought 
out thus—— 
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*1* ifh » 

Also 

“^5StsW€’flir**r ‘qaif^t«tft9isjr &c.” ( W»» 6. 3. 2). 

[ “By means of that Self partaking of the character of In- 
telligence and as such not differing from the real Self— is 
indicated,” ] 

Also 

[ “Having obtained specific consciousness by contact with 
fire« water, food, manifest” &c. ] 

Here also we find that when the true Subject 
comes in contact with the external objects, special 
experiences ( ) are produced in it, and 
this is our ordinary Self. We confound the true 
underlying Subject with these experiences. But the 
underlying Self is the true Self which has these ex- 
periences. 

The Brahmaputra also gives us the same 
idea—:: 

( «i» *n», 2. 3, 17 ). 

[‘‘Behind the empirical Jiva, the Infinite Brahma is present”]. 

Again-—— 

‘fvJvi:’ 

awwifitvstn” ( 9® w», l. 4. 7 ). 

[ ‘‘When there is relation with Prana and others, in the 
real Self certain particular activities are produced or manifest- 
ed.” ] 

The aggregate of these manifested activities and 
states is our ordinary empirical Self ; but the real 
Self lies deeper which we ignore. 
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(c) The true Self is the real cognizer and Beer 
( e. active conscious Subject ) : — 

In all these passages, we come to realise the im- 
portant fact that Sankara everywhere reminds us that 
although to us the aggregate of the specific con- 
scious states &c. constitutes the empirical knower, 
the real knower is the Intelligent Self underlying 
the specific states etc. 

Similar is the ease with the Boer ( ) which 

is two-fold in its character. This fact has been 
brought out by the mention of two kinds of vision-— 

sfe » 

SSI sfji 3iKift ftirscara ^ i g sfe: ...gi g 

g if^nsifrg ^ i HI a swfgja?!’’ 

( ?• mo , 3. 4. 2 ). 

[ ‘The vision is two-fold : one is ordinary vision — it is produc- 
ed, and it is destroyed and thus it is liable to change j the other 
is the true character of the Subject ( ) and that is eternal, 

not changeable. We ordinarily confound or identify the latter 
with the former and describe as 5^1 or Doer.” ] 

Sankara gives the true character of the Doer in 
the following Bhasya 

'1 

TOT PiaiiTT *5^ fa’ 

( 1% 4. 3. 25. ) 

[ “The eternal unchangeable Vision is the real ‘Doer ’ 

( ?«T ) I”] 

The reason is given below 

ftwff gePwgf 5fe^:armi4fTTrff... 

Hfwng...*! M wvTf44in4ni<i ( 90 wo, 1. 4 . jq. ) 
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A similar idea is given in the Brahme^Sutra- 
bhasya also. ( 2. 2. 28. ) 

The sense of the above quotation is this. When 
it is realised that the activity of the Subject is un- 
changeable and eternal, this eternal activity is itself 
its own Subject ( 5^1 )• For, if you still ask what 
is the Subject of this activity, Anavaatha — regressua 
ad infinitum would be the result. Sankara puts the 
idea more clearly thus — 

sfe' ,WI 

S*VJI (irwi 1. 4. 10 ). 

[ i. e . The eternal activity of the Atma is itself the Doer, 
that is to say-~the real character of the Subject ( ) is the 

eternal unchangeable activity (gffe) ]. 

In his Vahyavritti, Sankara states the fact thus— 

«( SI. 19. ) 

[ “Let you bear in mind this fact that *1* am the true inner 
Subject who remaining unaffected and unchangeable in itself 
moves or impels the intellect, the senses &c, &c. like a load- 
stone”, ] 

All these discussions prove the fact that in Sankara- 
Vedanta the Subject is 'the true Knower and it is not 
affected by the object of knowledge ; and the Sub- 
ject is also the real Boer who remains unaffected by 
its object of action and the aotivitiea — ^ ^ 

firqH: (object), H ^>1 ( WT® ?irT» HT®). It 

is only the empirical knower and doer ( qr'n’c^lV 

) who is dependent on and is affected by its 

objeot.— 
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“»r fir fwimt ‘wtiirai*, jTO 5 i<nPwR«t«t 
*n*, 3. 4. )•• 

And also 

fiill^tgqqfii:’* ( n* *n*, 6. 3. ) 

[ i. e. “There is no difference virtually between sirflV and 
; for, both are the changing states of the Atma and they 
produce changes in it. These are in reality the modifications 
of the Intellect ( ff% ] 

It is to be borne in mind in this connection that 
wherever in his commentaries Sankara has refused 
to ascribe ‘Agentship’ * to the Self, it is such 
agentship as noticed above which is really a sort 
of changing state of the Self. The real character 
of the Subject, in Sankara-Vedanta, is that it is 
the original source of activity and of knowledge. 
There are some critics who have misunderstood 
Sankara’s real position in this respect and they have 
made Sankara’s Self as merely an abstract, indeter- 
minate principle, — “a sort of action-less, coriscious- 
ness-less void”. 

As the topic is very important, we would quote 
here the explanation given by the famous Tikch 
kara llamatirtha in his gloss on Sankara’s Upadesh^ 
sahasri which will, I am sfure, support my conten- 
tion. I would give the purport of what he says 
there — . 


• cf “fweiT 1. 4. 1 ). 

Also— ‘litwsq'’ *im ‘firiW 

( il« 6. 3. ) 
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“The external objects produce modifications in 
our inner sensory ( ) ; and these are the 

states of consciousness produced in the Self, and 
the conscious Self is rejected in these states. Thus 
the Self becomes identified with its states, and the 
aggregate of these jstates is looked upon as the 
real Subject. This is the empirical “knower” or 
cogniser ( 'grai or !WT?IT )”. 

Again — 

“The Prana acts in various ways within the body, 
and its activities are stimulated by the organs of 
action ( coming in contact with the external world ). 
The Self accompanies all these activities and we 
fail to disiingui&h the Self from these activities. In 
this way, the Subject becomes the Empirical “Agent” 
( )”. 

But, Bamatirtha concludes that — 

** ^Bufc as the real Subject is always distinct and 
distinguished from these states and activities, it 
is the witness of all states and activities, it is the 
eternal cogniser and Agent”. * 


( tnm ) i” 

ift ^ I” 

«n««n*i: ‘'awi* *f?i v ‘f9iP»«iru’ w 

( '^rni* ) i*’ 
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We thus come to the conclusion that the Subject 
( as well as the object ) is the real Seat of Power — 
the active Source — which produces states and 
activities — its manifestations — in interaction with 
each other. 

The true character of the Subject then is ilWT 
and I 

We may conclude then that everywhere, there is 
the empirical causality and the ncemenal causality 
simultaneously pre sent in each situation. Thus both 
the Subject and the object have a double character : 
an empirical and a ncemenal character. The 
empirical character is the expression in time of 
the ncemenal character which is not in time but 
expresses itself spontaneously and freely. 

(d) We now proceed to collect particular instances 
where the Self is shown to be a true cogniser and 
active agent, which will bring out the fact that 
the Subject with Sankara was never a mere abstract^ 
indeterminate principle : — 

(I) “No presentation coming to the Self can 
remain unknown or unperceived. It is absurd to 
suppose that an object ( ) is there, but it is 
not known by the Self ( - 

*‘^^*ra* wdf ^ 

■5 uwt w Tjisrei’’ ( qo *n<>, 6. 2. ) 

[ ‘‘Whatever be the nature of the object of cognition, there 
is always the consciousness to cognise it.'<*When one object is 
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replaced by another, when one object is removed and another 
is placed in its stead, the consciousness cognising them does not 
cease to exist, but continues unchanged behind it'\ ] 

a«na«iT^ ^ TO'b: 

tnaH, am a«i a« 'aa’vpaftraiftai*’* • 

[‘The objects may change, but the consciousness is constant 
to cognise and hence the c<^niser does not change **]. 

The passages quoted above show that the Self 
whose nature is consciousness is always a conscious 
Subject ( or cogniser ) in reality. 

Consciousness may exist where there is no 
object to be known, but an object can never exist 
without being cognised by the consciousness. The 
reason is — ^“The consciousness, if it does not exist, 
how can there exist a knowable ? Where there 
is no consciousness, there can be no knowable”. 

( 2 ) In our every-day changes of three states, 
viz: our waking state and also our dreamless 
state, and the dreaming state, — the one and the 

same identical Intelligence ( ) continues to be 

present, and it is the cogniser ( ^clT ) of all these 

states. This shows that the Self is a conscious 

Subject. — 

% 

( i ) Even when the Self falls asleep in deep 
slumber ( ), the conclusion of Vedanta seems 

to be that although there is apparently no knowable 
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present in that state, the Self must, says Sankara, 
he regarded as cognizant^ inasmuch as the 
absence of the knowable being itself a fact to be 
known ; but that cannot bo known in the absence 
of a cognizer ( ijo *n«, 6. 2 ). The Brihadarmyaka 
agrees with this view — 

( 4. 3. 22 ). 

The expression gets its elucidation from 

Ohhandogya-bhasya thus— sf nw: 

( 8. 12. 2-3 ) — i. 0 . In the stage or 
in the final release ( wfu ) the cognizant Subject 
is present. Only because the knowables do not 
appear as different from or apart from the cogniser, 
he seems to be non-cognizant of anything 
knowable — 

( W W, 1. 3. 19 ). 

( ii ) During our dreaming state, although the 
sense-organs cease to operate, our mind ( WWCBintW ) 
is active in that state with the waking reminiscences 
which are' aroused. These reminiscences are to be 
regarded as its knowable which the Self cognizes — 

“wsft coxnizer i..,?rafq 

) «f?t w- 

c w», 8, 12. 1. ) 

(iii) During our waking state, when we perceive 
the objects of the external world, the Self is proved 
to be an actively conscious Subject. This is shown 

below ' 
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( 3 ) No perception can be had unless the 
Self exercises its power of discrimination and assi- 
milation, and active comparison of the sense-im- 
pressions aroused by the action of the external 
objects in the Self — 

( Discrimination ) JlOl- 
qsuft (Attention) wfq" 

(?» 1. 5. 3. ) 

f**The surface of the body (ass) itself cannot make or compre- 
hend the difference between the two kinds of impressions excited 
in the body by the hand and the knee respectively, unless the 
Self attends to those impressions ( and institutes comparison 
between them ). This attention shows the active nature of the 
conscious Subject.” ] 

( i ) The Self as real 'ST’flT (conscious Subject) — 

( «• w*, 4. 3. 2-30. )” “qt 't?’ 

( WTO »no, s. 12 . 4-5 ).” 

[ i.e. “A mental act in which the Self is known implies, like 
every other mental act, a perceiving Subject. In every act of 
esgnition, in each case, I am immediately consciouos of wf self 
as seeing, hearing, thinking Stc." Thus the Self is inferred to 
be a conscious Subject ]. 

( ii ) The Self as real ( active Agent ) — 

different functions g 

^ sr® ‘wnroig’ ( Active power ) 

<CT ‘Wa’,’ *15 aiigegr” ( wi* 8 , 12. 4-5 > 
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[ “The organs of sight, of smell &c. are for fulfilling the 
functions of seeing, smelling &c. This fact is inferred, because 
the Self possesses the capability, because the Self is aa active 
Power, This agentship ( ) of the Self is to be understood 

not as if the Self is actually occupied with the particular 
functions of the organs ; i. e. the Self is active without being 
affected by those activities/* ] 

Thus, the Self is inferred to be an active Subject. 
From these, we find that in the perception of the 
objects of the external world, the Self is proved to be 
not merely as an abstract intelligence, but as a con- 
scious and active Subject ( and T )• 

( 4f ) Wherever, in consequence of its relation 
with the objects of the world, certain states of con- 
sciousness are produced in tho Self, they are all 
known by the term ‘cognitions’ ( ). The 
aggregate of these cognitions constitutes the ordinary 
jiva. As these states arc all permeated by tho con- 
sciousness, the ordinary indiscriminate people t£>Jfg , 
these cognitive states to bo the essential properties of 
the Self. To such people tho Self is what is consti- 
tuted by the sum-total of these states. But, in 
reality, these states are felt to be the ‘knowables* 

( ) oi* objects of the Subject. — 

But to the ordinary people these states are re- 
garded as the \jiiis i. e. the essential properties of the 
Self. 

Oifwrsm ** 

*n*, 2. 1. ) 


11 
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This ia the ordinary empirical Self consisting of 
these modifiable and changing states, which the 
ignorant people take as and But this 

Self is merely the “bundle of sensations, appetites, 
desires, affections which constitute its experience. It 
is resolvable into the series of its conscious states.” 

But this is the Psychological account of the Self. 
There is another account of the transcendental or 
idealistic Self which is its true nature. 

Here, 1 would draw your notice to certain 
terms. We have seen that the true character of the 
transcendental Self which underlies the cognitive 
states is not subject to modification. Although these 
states are its manifestations and belong to it, still it 
is not affected by them. With a view to show this, 
Sankara Jias used the word Vijntma ( ) — 
‘consciousness* — to indicate its nature — 

' But as these cognitive states are ‘pervaded’ by 
consciousness and are felt to be its ‘object’, this Self 
or consciousness must bo the conscious Subject. 

We would support our position by quoting what 
Sankara has stated elsewhere. — 

virat, sr^isn ? ’S’ii fv 

I an'iv ; ^ ^ ajm^” 

( W», 4. 4. 6 ). 

•• 

[ “The object is always pervaded by the activity of the 
Subject. And the pervader is distinguished from, other than, 
the thing which is pervaded by it. A thing cannot be pervaded 
by itself." ] 

‘''We find then that here, as the cognitive states 
are stated as its object^ the consciousness mentioned 
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above to indicate the nature of the Self must be 
understood to be the conscious Subject ( "Brai or 
cogniser ). 

In connection with this point, the following 

observations of Sankara must be conclusive 

f« suia: nvPfi:-, 

( jfto WTO, g. 10 ). 

[ “All the activities of the world have value in so far as they 
prove useful to the Subject, if the Subject can derive beneBt 
from them, if these activities can be utilised as an object which 
might serve the purpose of the gfsi i. e. the Subject", ] 

( 5 ) That in the Sankara system, the conscious- 
ness is to be takon in the sense of ‘conscious Subject* 
( and ‘active agent’ ) can bo gathered also from the 
following 

( i ) The world is divided into two parts — the 
Self and not-Self. • • • •• 

( JIo WTo, 6. 2. ) 

“All things can bo classified as ‘knowledge’ and 
‘knowable’ — — and all those who are 
not Nihilists in their opinio® concede only a two-fold 
classification of ‘knowledge’ and ‘knowable’ and do 
not admit a third kind.” , 

Here we find ‘knowledge’ ( 'gisi ) has been used 
for ‘cogniser ( ) or the Porcepient Subject, 

( ii ) “Those who hold that ‘cognition* ( ) is 

formless and is hot known by mediate peroeptibn 
must admit that since an object of knowledge is 
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apprehended through ‘cognition’, the cognition is 
quite as immediately known” — Gitarhhasya^ 18. 50. 

Again in the following sentences, note why San- 
kara makes no difference between eternal ‘cognition’ 
and ‘cogniser’. 

“■'rafhi* ‘tnW* 

( Self-sufficient ) ‘■gpnft’ Jifttn tfa” 

[ ‘‘Just as a man seeks to reach by ‘cognition’ the cognisable 
object^ such as pot, so also would he have to seek to reach cogni- 
tion by means of another cognition. But the fact is otherwise. 
Wherefore, cognition is self-revealed and therefore also is the 
cogniser self-revealed.” ] 

We find in these passages, ‘cognition’ means 
really the ‘cogniser’ or the conscious Subject i.e. there 
is no distinction between the two. 

The reason for using the term cognition for cog- 
ni§qr is to guard against the fact that the empirical 
cogniser or ‘giHT with whom we are familiar is always 
changeable ( )• But the real conscious 

Subject is devoid of change when it cognises its 
object ; that is to say, the object of cognition cannot 
affect him. 

(iii) “srim iraifk 

[ “If the relation between the cogniser and the cognised 
could be cognised, another cogniser should be supposed to exist, 
then another and so on. If avidya or anything else is the 
c^tiisi&d, then it is always the cognised only ( ). So the 

cogniser is ever the cogniser &c.” — Gita-dha. 13. 2. ] 
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Here the term ‘cogniser’ is employed, but this 
cogniser is not like the changing empirical cogniser ; 
this cogniser is free from modifications i. e. not affect- 
ed when it knows its object. 

'irw*!! ( «3o 4. 3. ) 

% 

[ ^'Atma^ whose nature is ‘consciousness’, cognises the body, 
the senses &c. composed of colour, sound &c.” ] 

Here, it is to be noted that to denote the ‘cognis- 
er’, the term ‘consciousness* has been employed. 

Take the following also 

irsiqt 

»nq: ^ «q5i*nqraqfW'?i?««qqfii, Pjhi^V” 

filrsq'sjqgi, qaffS|^...fHir’ «%?!’* ( W®, 2. 4 ). 

[ “All cognitive states ( qjqqv. ) are known by it.. .the cognis- 
er of all its knowable states is in its nature pure intelligence... 
That the cogniser of all its states is really eternal, free of pfirtii 
cular determinations, one and not subject to changes of states in 
its own nature becomes well established.” ] 

Here also, the eternal, changeless, * consciousness' 
( ) is the real Cogniser of all his cogni- 

tive states.” 

The reason is stated in the following significant 
line for the employment of the term ‘consciousness’ 
for the ‘conscious Subject ( )’ — • 

“svfr ss?i qfii 

( non-affection ) ( i® W®, 4. 3. 22 ). 

[ i, e, “The conscious and active Subject is always to be dis‘ 
tin^uiihii from his objects of cognition ; for, it is not aiiaL^bed 
to and not adfected by anythitifl:." ] * 
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I must conclude by calling your attention to the 
fact that the conscious Subject being ^iatinct from 
the object, there can be no identity between the 
consciousness and the being. The consciousness does 
not create or constitute its object ( 

) ; but the object is the manifestation 
of the Being or Power from which it is produced in 
interaction with the Subject. — 

“"atsTi Ji*nni5i!ir' ; nwni’g i 'unt "sn*# 

a?!’' (flo «n«, 1. 1*4. & 

3. 2. 21 ). 

It is thus seen that the Intelligence is not cons- 
tituted of its objects of cognition. The object is 
‘given*. The object has an existence over and above 
its presentation to consciousness. The object possesses 
an identity which is not made by our mind, but 
persists in its changing modes or activities. This is 
iha- fundamental truth in the Subject-object relation. 
It is thus found that both the Self and not-Self — 
filCTU and — are known to us intuitively, accord- 

ing to Sankara, in the same act of perception, both 
being inseparable cor-relatives, although in their 
essence they are ultimately identical. 


o 



XI 


Jiva’s State of Samsara or False 
Predication and How to get 
rid of it ? 


5lf^ ? SrJTftr” ( IfT® W* 6. 14.. 2 ). 

i. e. “This spatial and temporal world does not 
enter into the substance of the nature of your Self ; 
nor does any of the states, — say, the state of your- 
self being somebody’s son &c. &o. belongs to you as 
your essential nature ( )• What then ? You are 

really distinct from, and unaffected by, the world 
or the states ; — ^You are true Being, that ti^qu 
art.” 

( 1 ) We must learn not to take things as they 
appear to us but as they are in their true character 
or nature,— -not as they appear to our sense-organs 
and intellect. To perceive things as they are in 
themselves has been described as — 
in Sankara’s Sarvavedcmta- Siddhanta and as— 
— in Katha-bhasya ( 3. 11. ). • But 
how do the things appear to our intellect ajid our 
senses, and how to perceive them in their true 
character ? “Unless you wake up”, says Sankara, 
there in his Katha-bhasya, “from the deep slumber 
of Avidyd into which you are immersed, your look 
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will not be turned inward into the true knowledge 
of yourself ( )”• Why he speaks of Avidya, 

we shall see that later on. 

When an object ( fqqn ) acts upon the Self by 
affecting the sense-organs, the impressions produced 
in the Self it interprets in terms of its own 
sensations. — 

"jRifijrwrq (Motor 

and sensory activities ) Wpsj, *wf«l 

( 00 w*, 4. 3. 5 ). 

Also 

fr «Ps«nPii w *’ (0», 6, i. 5.) • 

[ i, e. “There are action and reaction between the sense- 
organs and their respective sense- objects j and the result is 
knowledge of external world and stimulation of impulsive action 
( win & )” ] 

[ “The Manas is an organ of reflection and volition and will. 
We have cognition followed by consequent action”. ( Vide. 
,alsp, 5 i», 7- 18-22).] 

The true Subject, as we have seen, has a nature 
( ) of its own, it has its own reason of being 
in itself ; it determines its own activities for the 
realisation of the eud inherent in it. ( ?eio; 7. 22-23). 

That it is active proves its interaction ( WOT ) 
with the environment b&yond it. 

Prair: 

(n* w«, 2. 8 ). 

Thus the Subject is related to its own Self 
as well as to others beyond it ( or 

»• , *Wftl ftt* sqsira^, f|jj 

nmt Jifnwll” ( 4. .3. 5. ) 
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— *n®, 2. 2. 17 ). This self-reference and reference 
to others constitute its outward characteristics or 
relations. The object is therefore known to the. 
Self so far as it comes into relation ( ) 

with it. 

But the Subject and the object do not derive 
their whole meaning from the relations into which 
they come to each other through interaction. Both 
arc something more than their relations ; possess 
a Swarupa ( nature ) of their own which come into 
reciprocal relation. 

&C. &C. 

‘e 4. 3. 9 and 2. 1. 18 ). 

[ “When some object in the environment comes into relation 
with the Subject, certain particular states and activities 
( ) arc produced in it’,’ ] 

Thus, neither the Subject nor the object can be 
wholly resoloed into these relations. — . • • 

^ *1 mo, 1, 3. 20 ). 

These relations, or in other words, the particular 
states and activities &c. of the Self are but its 
partial or inadequate manifestations. — 

( »sr )’’ — 9® w, 2. 2. 1. But — 

“<5qifMqfKNraqn« qq’ ( tn® «i®, 2. 1 ). , 

In these relations, its nature finds partial ( 
and %R!iT ) * expressions ; they cannot represent it 
fully and adequately, as we have considered fully in 
our previous discussions. 


* Vide : Lect. VIII P, 106 & 108. 
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But such is the habit of our intellect (5ft) 
that instead of taking these states &c. as partial 
expreasiom of the Subject which underlies them, 
our intellect takes them to be the component parta, 
of which the Subject is composed. Thus reducing 
the nature of the Subject to these parts, or relations, 
our intellect makes the Subject as or com- 

posed of parts i. e. the sum-total of these states 
&c. constitutes the whole nature of the Subject. 
Here compare what Sankara has stated — 

w<», 6. 2. 2. ) 

[ “Just as the parts of the serpent are assumed in the rope 
as its own parts, so the modifications are assumed by our 
intellect as parts constituent of the Being ( J 

Also — 

‘fqiiqu* nrfwtn: ( i. e. 

“ ' qjvqqn: ) ; qreisnq^tqwfq wqm Ptqi” 

~mo 2 . 32 . 

[ i. e. “The deterininate states &c. are imagined ( by our 
intellect ) in the Self as its qualities or constituent parts ( i»»&s ). 
But still, even while thsy are thus imagined, the Self remains 
unqualified by these ( since the Self is unaffected by these and 
changeless ), as it transcends these”. ] 

Sankara elsewhere argues that all these states, 
viz : tpleasure, pain &c. «&c. are felt by the Subject 
to be its objecta ; and being its objects how can they 
constitute the nature of the Subject ? 

‘ wqt ftiwia'** ( 90 1. 4. 7), 

[ “Pleasure and piin ( and all nama-rupas ) ate the propw- 
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ties of the object^ they cannot, therefore, be the properties of 
the Subject." ] 

Another argument advanced by Sankara — 

( fo wo, 1. 4. 7. ) 

[ "Both the Subject and the object cannot be comprehended 
by the same kind o< knowledge } i. e. they cannot stand in 
co-ordinate relation. For, the pleasure, pain &c. are the objects 
of perceptHul knowledge, whereas the Self is an object of 
inferential knowledge”, j 

There cannot be ( Identity ) 

between the knowledge of the Eternal Self and the 
knowledge of its changing states or qualities. 

But of the deeper unity of the Subject, our 
intellect, as we have stated above, perceives only 
the outer qualities spread out side by side. It 
sees one object outside another ; and in the object 
also, one point of space outside another point of 
space. It makes the underlying unity ‘of the 
Subject as composed of its multiple states, as 
; as if the sum-total of these states 
constitutes’ the Subject. Thus the Subject, to the 
view of the intellect, becomes altogether a new thing 
( ), something other ( ) than the real 

underlying Subject. This is the way in which both 
the unity of the Subject, and the unity of theoljject • 
also, appear to our intellect and our senses. This 

* The object is not mere ‘manifold,’ as Kant thonght. 
It is already a unity and there is orderly connection among 
its qualities. For, they are the factors of a Purposivr Unity, 
in connection with noe anethcr. * 
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view is known in Sankara-Vedanta as the view of 
Avidya 

;...siroin^§Ri 

fv ; vnwarqfint uantw^^” ( 90 wo, 4. 3. 23 ). 

Take in this connection tho following ifpsT on the 

Aphorism ( 3. 2. 15. ) 

“q'a swift ?i?wis7nf*ra 

As soon as the names and forms become mani- 
fested and the objects appear before us, we think as 
if Brahma has become these forms ; Brahma seems 
to us to be of such and such forms. That is to say, 
we restrict Brahma to such and such forms, as if 
Brahma has itself become such and such objects ; i. e. 
in this view, Brahma’s presence in the objects is in 
reality their presence. No distinction exists between 
the presence of God and the mere presence of objects. 
But this, says Sankara, is the view of ignorance. 
Tho veal.view is thus stated—— 

!W viwrfiraai’” ( *i<», 2. 3. 14.) 
ft snvui” 

( s* 3 . 2v 12, 16 ). 

The manifested objects look like Brahma’s forms, 
but they are not really 89 . They are not His forms : 
as if he has been reduced to these forms : as if He 
has actually become these forms : Brahma has no 
form al all *. 

( a ) That such erroneous views are due to our 
intellect ) and to our sense-organs will appear 

i.,. e. “«li! H1B ft »f g JW, 

1. 3. 1.) 
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particularly from the commentary on the Gita where 
Avidya has been said to be an inherent property of 
our intellect and our senses. — 

“It is not right to hold that Avidya is an inherent property 
( ) of the cogniser. For, we see such diseases as lead to the 

perception of what is contrary to truth and so on pertain to the 
intellect^ to the eye, to the organ. Neither the perception of 
what is contrary to truth, nor the cause there of ( viz : the disease 
of timira ) pertains to the percepient Subject &c. &c. ( *flo in®, 
13. 2. ) 

I would quote the text here — 

I ?l«n q qqqqr- 

fqqftq-H'siqif?Biq5i: q qrwfqq flfqgqifh, q sjig: 

I qt?j<qra ^qr q 'snaq^q' &c. &c.” 

In the commentary on the Taittiriya-Upanishad, 
the same conclusion is given 

“fqqnsfqqj^lqnr^q^fq ? q ; qiqilaq^i qqqifqqqft 

• * 

qqi:qtqq^” ( 2-8 ). 

[ “Knowledge and ignorance ( qfqqjt ) could be perceived ; 

colour perceived cannot be an attribute of the percepient 

Therefore knowledge and ignorance, like name and colour, are 
not attributes of Atma ; they pertain to the intellect" ] 

“qfqqji q qianr: ^wifqqt q^: q 

qnnf^qqqnl” ( q® *n», 4. 3 . 20 ). 

Avidya cannot constitute the essential nature of the 
atma ; for, you cannot deprive a thing of its essential nature”, ] 
It is thus seen that our intellect and our senses, 
take only an outward view of things, and they can 
not go deeper into the inmost unity. — 

‘‘quf% aiaqjj qaafii, qpnuJHaj’^ 

( 4 . 1 . ) 
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[ “The self-existent nr created the senses out-going. There- 
fore the perceiver sees the external objects, and not the atni3 
within”, ] 

Everything appears to them as composite— 

WHi, ^T»n ( 3 ® HT». 1. 3. 1)— com- 
posed of parts, as divided into units one out- 

side the other. In the place of the underlying unity 
a new thing composed of multiple parts ( ) 

is created for the time being 

( sr® «I», 1. 3. 1 9.) 

It is therefore the construction of our intellect 
duo to deep-rooted habit it has inherited. This is 
duo to Avidya ( ). This Vedantic false 
knowledge is known as It superim- 

poses the states of Consciousness upon tho Vinity of 
the Subject, ignoring or forgetting tho fact that the 
Subject is a unity which it maintains in and through 
its.siiccessive states which cannot be its component 
parts i. e. cannot be identified or confounded with 
the real nature of the Subject. They are, in reality, 
the expressions of its nature, and the Self is distinct 
from them — * ( WT» WT®, 2. 30') ; 

4). 1. ). Similarly, simply because 
God has taken tho forms of <iiidmarrnpm on 
Him— “sf — He has not 

actually become these. These forms are to be 
taken as His expressions ; His objects ; He is to 
be found partially expressed, manifested in these. 
These are — indicative of His Swarupa to a 

certain extent, and hence Ananya ( yipg ) — ^n on- 
• cf. JiTOa aiK', 

*f qWTT’ ( ) 
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different from the Self — — ^“Every- 
thing, all this, is atma’*. This fact is sometimes 
described by Sankara as — 

W“ 1- '1- 14f & 2, 1. 33. ) i. e. the 
manifestation of the world is for the sole object of 
leading to the knowledge of Brahma and not for any 
other purpose. Sometimes this fact is described as 
— as in — aRT’Sf'Rq^* 'fqRjqi’ 

( W* W». 

1. 3. 1.). It moans that under the influence of Avidya 
we used to take the world of nama-rupas as some- 
thing separate, as if the underlying ( ) 

Self has become composed of these nama-rupas and 
become something Anya — ^really other^ abandoning 

its real nature ( qii^qq^f^fai^r: VJmi ). But 

by Vidyd ( fsjqii ), we are now to take the world 
( ) as the expression of Brahma i. e. nothing but 

Brahma * ; — that is to say, everything is to be 
looked upon as revelation of Brahma’s nature,* hot 
as this or that thing ( i. e. qflRlfqiTtRI 

— go 2. 2. 11. ). In the Taittiriya-bhdsya Sankara 
himself shows us the way and gives us the indica- 
tion as to how we are to take the particular objects 
of nature as Brahma. lie says there that 

3W-W afsirt. 

vqtfn ( 2. 9. ) 

[ i. e. “We are to look upon virtue ( ) and evil ( qw ), — 

not as and qiq in their special jorms^ but as Paramatma.*' ] 

A similar idea is given in the Chhandogya* 
bhasya also — 

Jiw?! ( 8. 12. l ) ♦ • * 

• cf. *i qiant ftjqt’’ 102). 
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*. 

[ i. e. “If you object that if everything is to be taken as 
atma, there will then be connection with ‘Suffering’ ( ) also ^ 

—we reply that even suffering is not to be taken as suffering, 
but as Atma." ] 

As there is always an unchangeable sustaining 
ground in which the modifications of names and 
forms are rooted ( s|» W®, 1- 3. 1 ), we are indeed, 
liable to confound the ground with the Vikaras. 
But it is a wrong view, view of Avidya — “si 

TO” i 

Mandukya-bhasya calls this view as f^^cl^cr, 
( fault of the intellect ). And Sankara has 
pointed out that — 

“*T ft? 

( w® ) 

[ i. e. “The unity does not really change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect cannot keep the ground separate 
and it imagines parts ( ) in it i. e. identifies the two 

erraieously”. ] 

“Can the water of mirage”, Sankara asks, “render the 
saline soil ( ) miry with moisture'* ? ( »i\« wi® 13. 2 ). 

Again he says — “»r g "v, q^*?: gtfvftjiv: 

wig ( a® iqo MI®, I. 4. 6 ). That is to say, “when a piece of 
rope is imagined under the form of a serpent, can that imagined 
form really make the rope fi, serpent ? It really makes no 
difference in the rope*’. 

We must make earnest effort to change such 
intellectual outlook of ours, and try to look upon the 
world from the stand-point of the Self. — 

“W qiJifqilaai, afwg tt«referSqwwi’’ 

• .. ( mo w«, 4. 4. 1. ) 

Even when w<? are confined to this SameaKi, 
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to the world, we are to take it as Atma, not as 
something other than Atma. 

Compare — 

“« ITO, iRilq qi^!t SjtbW- 

w*n: i 

“w **n’«t:* wfji’* 

( ?<* W«, 4. 4 . 6 ). 

Nothing ought to appear to him as other than 
Brahma ; but all the differences of nama-rQi)a 
should now appear as manifeatationa of the under- 
lying unity which is realising itself in them ; for, 
Atma is the truth of all differences — 

’or^ecT*, l The differences 

would no longer appear different ( ) from 
Brahma, as so many self-subsisting things. And 
all ideas of Separation ( ) due to 

Avidyd would vanish. This erroneous idea it is 
which stands between our Self and Muktj ( iinal 
freedom). — 

a?! ( f • hi* 4. 3. 23. ) 

I W ‘w?l’ 4*11*1, *J^, H^^Wt — 

xi B15H K HW HltntH ft 4*4^ I HHI 44-S«4* ?it H HWH* WW” 

<1 

( Cl* HI*. 2. 23. i. ) 

[“This S^msara ought to be got rid of, by means of removing 
the idea of Anyatwa i. e, separateness. The idea of separate- 
ness is due to Avidya, has been brought on by Avidyit or ignor- 
ance, This separateness is to be supplanted by the idea oF 
Brahma, idea of unity". ] 

( N. B. The significance of the word 
is to be found in ^* hi* B. 12. 3. quoted below. ) 

12 
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**The man with whom the idea of difference has not ceased 
f^ards ( everything as ) Anya i. e. different or separate from 
Bfahma. He sees things as different from Brahma, hears and 
thinks things as different— he also conceives in this way — ^“by 
means of this thing I will gain that thing’ &c. The man who 
takes things in this way, cannot be said to be ’testing in 
Brahma’. 

qrsfifi am- 

qfh q ? aq ; jEf-‘qafa q’ 

qnqiqiiwjqi?^ q anire” ( w** «!•, 8 . 12. 3 ). 

[ '*How is it that you make two contradictory statements f 
When the idea of unity will be established, one wfll see nothing, 
hear nothing &c. Yet you say that a “Mukta” will see the 
qtiqs (ideal forms) in Brahmaloka. The reply is this — He does 
not see these ideal forms as q^q, as separate from atm4.” ] 

Here compare what Sankara says elsewhere — 

“qfqqns^qt .‘qqjfqq’ qipinqi^q i watrqaw: 

qsffsfq^nqw:, qqTH* qtqidqsi’’’ ( «<> v\o, 2. 2. ll. ) 

t « 

[ “Those who are affected by avidya view the effects 
extending on all sides as if they are something other ( qqr ) than 
Brahma. All ideas that it is not Brahma are nothing but 
avidya ) Brahma alone is the Reality’’ ]. 

(b) In this connection, I should like to draw 
your attention to Sankaifh,’s theory of “Adhyaropa 
and Apavadai^^ ( qnsrittti and ) which has been 

resorted to for the purpose of referred to 

above, i. e. for the removal of the idea of aeparatoness 
— from our mind and to firmly establish the 
idea of Hrahma everywhere. The siguiflcance of the 
Theory is stated here : — ^Whon in the Self, through 
its contact ( ) with the objects in the environ- 
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ment, certain particular states and activities are pro- 
duced, we superimpose ( ) these on the Self, 

and thus confounding the two, we regard as if the 
sum-total of these particular states &c. constitutes 
the nature of the Self. This is Adhyaropa. Then 
Sankara describes the theory of Apamda. Instead 
of confounding the states &c, and the Self, we ought 
to take these particular states &c. as means — butit — 
for -the true knowledge of the underlying Self. 
Always to look upon the states &c. as a means for 
self-realisation is the correct view and this Sankara 
describes as Apavada. SAma-tirtha has thus ex- 
plained this Apavada theory in his note on the 
Vedantorsara which we should always bear in mind. 
He explains — 

The lines have been thus translated by A, ,E. 
Gough 

“ [ Rescission or repudiation is the attribution, to the 
effect, of the being of its cause \ or the determination of the 
non-existence of the effect otherwise than as identical with 
( i. e. nondiSeicnt from ) its cause.” J 

You wUl see then that w& are not te look upon 
the effects i. e. the objects of the world or the states 
&c. of the fmite Self, as so ipanir self-subsisting and 
independent entities, but as having no separate 
being from the underlying cause or the Self. Sankara 
regards this view as the means or for self-realisa- 
tion which will remove the idea of separateness pr 
^sifcst I Take his illustration giv^n there- 
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if?i n g 

^Pl-«f9lqtq^q5|fi^^r'f^^aq•^If^J^^f*tlS «fh gwtq«’w: 

ara:«» ( 9* »n«. 4. 4. 25 ). 

It means — 

qtPqg ( or 1 wg aqfi*i 

(or ) nansi I ?nfg...qi*n3ns»^q 

sfe' qKf<jiqi...?i5qra*n4% 5f?i......?ni««?q tNqRi” 

( ’Ri* fn« ) I 

[ i. e, “We employ lines, dots &c. to represent the numbers 
and we call certain line as 'one', another line as ‘two’ and so on. 
But simply because the lines are used for numbers, the 
numbers do not become lines i the lines are to be viewed 
only as a means for the comprehension of the nature of the 
numbers. In the same way, the manifested differences of 
nama-riipa and states &c. do not reduce the Self to these 
differences ; but these are to be taken simply as a means of, for 
ihcpftrpose of, the real knowledge of the Self, These differ- 
ences are not to be mistaken /er the Self, simply because they 
appear in the Self”. ] 

Compare also — 

*'vin*n»i ^rwhI «anr»TismPi ( i. e. object ) 

gwjnwi PiPnfd 

* ( qra* »n*, 3. 12 ). 

[ “People mistake for the atma the body, the intellect, the 
senses &c. &c. which are not the atma, but as its knowable 
objects, like the pot &c. This is due to the influence of 
-41* mysterious and marvellous Maya** ] 

“The true nature of the Self is not tainted by the blemish- 
es of the senses &c. ; because the afma is external to the false 
notion so superposed”— >$, 11. ] 
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( 2 ) The Sadhmm, means, for the realisation 
of Brahma — 

By the cultivation of moral virtues and other 
Sadhanas we must purify our mind and the senses — 
*‘atma is seen by the purified intellect” ( 

3. 12 ). The infinite wealth ( ) 

of the inexhaustible ( vragfar ) nature of the Atnid 
is present in our Self. The realisation by the Ego 
of the Reality of the Atmd in us is beautifully 
described in the JBrihadaranyaka- Upamshad by 
the help of the impressive illustration of the union 
of husband and wife* in deep love and affection. The 
husband in the embrace of his most affectionate 
wife forgets altogether the presence of objects 
near him and loses his separate consciousness and 
being in the pure and perfect and selfless happiness 
born of such union. 

“iwi Rural Raqt ’trwassn ‘ 

St ^rer’ ^ si ^ f;# 

tfe’ ; ?rai wsnfa &c.’* 

( so wo, 4. 3. 21. ) 

It is thus seen that when the true knowledge 
arises, the avidya under whoSe influence the objects 
of the world appeared as different from the Supreme 
Unity will vanish and with it the idea of separateness 
( ) will disappear, and this is % — 

■\S ^ 

Emancipation.— 


* We believe the Vaisnava philosophers borrowed their 
ideas of from this text. * 
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|.„vS«wn^ 

( »« *n» 4. 4. 6. ) 

( 30 ^o wto, 4, i, 3 ). 

[ “When the idea of ( our ) separateness, ( from God ) is 
removed, the idea of ( our essential identity with ) God will 
arise. This is Mukti, That we are essentially connected 
with the world is to be removed, and that we are essentially 
related with God is to be realised". ] 

Unless we are able to annihilate this avidya 
which has concealed Brahma and created or 
projected the idea of Anyatwa — separateness- 

in its place, how can we gain the true character 
of the Supreme BeaJity — ? Nila-kantha, 
the reputed commentator of the MahSbharata and 
a faithful follower of SankarScharyya states that 
Nirguna Brahma whose nature is Bliss ( ) 

contains within it infinite wealth of and 

and it is this wealth which is finding 
expression in the world, 

*. Sankara himself calls Nirgima Brahma 
as Sivam ( ) in — 

( 6. 3 ). 

Ad£ also — 

fiin” ( *»!• qn® hi« 2. 33. ) 

( v\» 6, 16. 3 ). 

* As the Infinite is within the finite Self, the 
Infinite — wealth of Wisdom and Power 


♦ Vide t chap. 213. 
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and Beauty — lies concealed under aewlyS within 
us. 

V . . r?!* * 

( «» q? Ml», 3- 2, 6 ). 
wm iresi*’ (?• «i*, 4. 3. 33.) 

[ “The finite Self — being like a part ot Paramatma , — like 
a Divine Spark, Infinite exists concealed within 

him ..The infinite wealth of Wisdom and Power is covered 
up on account of the connection of the finite Self with his 
body, sense-organs , the intellect and sense-perceptions and the 
like'*. ] 

[ “Limited measures of the Supreme Bliss work in the world 
through the Subject-object relation. ” ] 

At present, we do not even suspect its presence 
in us, so completely has midya concealed, screened 
it. Our eye .is fixed at present upon the names and 
forms— (?• 3.5. 1). 

But as that screen is gradually removed Uy our 
cultivation of moral virtues and other ISMhanas, 
the Infinite will gradually stand revealed 

before us. 

“w^i^iwrHs^rairfq q^<ii *n<», l. 3 . 30 ). 

To the extent you are able to remove the Screen 
of Avidya ( Vide, ?I« W», 1- 1- 12 and 3. 2. 5 ), to 

that extent the Infinite Divine Wealth — 

— will stand revealed and realised by you. But it 
requires great effort and Sadhana on your part. 

‘‘»rew«n 9 »i sai" ( wso ^o, 4. 1 ), 

( >fo 6. 1 ). 

t “Out inherent natural impulses must be curbed with fntense 
effort." ] 
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And our success in this direction is also depend* 
ent on the Grace of God. 

n wwi: ^0 3. 2. 5 ), 

[ “It revesils to only a few of those earnest Spirits who 
meditate on God, through the Divine Grace.” ] 

These are inexhaustible and perfect, 

they cannot, therefore, be completely revealed here 
in this temporal and iiiperfect mundane world, 
since what is revealed here is but a partial expression 
of the Divine. To a world beyond this, yet connected 
with it, we would carry our Soul there with its 
Sadhana ( 4. 4. 2 ), and be enabled 

there io further develop our capacities — 

w ajsr: 6. 43 ). 

and thus to perfect our character. We are not 
merely finite and creature of time, but wo are also 
someth mg wore — we are also infinite, which raises 
us beyond time-limitations and makes us one with 
the Supreme Infinite ( escai ) Principle- 

Brahma, where all strife and defect will end and 
we would be perfect with the Perfect. — 

^ ( jt*, 4. 1. 2 ). 

( *ne, 3. 3. 14 ). 

[ “The immediate realisation of the atma is *T* which is 
free from all suffering and evil.*' “The Supreme End of 
existence is the realisation of freedom in the Supreme Pufutka 
who is found to be lying beyond all evils and sufferings”. ] 

The Infinite is within us, God’s purpose is reveal- 
ing in the world, and it is eur duty to choose that 
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Good as our Ideal. We may fail to realise it, and in 
that case there is no advancement. But we are free 
to a certain extent and there is possibility to adopt it 
as our End. As God is working in the world and He 
is the ultimate Agent, He will see that His good 
purpose is not frustrated and that the world is, as a 
whole, advancing to the good Purpose. God is with- 
in us in possibility and wc have actualised that 
possibility so far in our character. Infinite possibi- 
lity lies open in our character and it is not some- 
thing stereotyped. Determinists say that it is our 
character — — which finds expression in our con- 
duct 

( ^•, 18. 59 ) ; and it is our character that deter- 
mines our actions. But our character has been 
formed by us ; it is liable to transformations. The 
Determinists identify the Self with the character 

which it owns. But the real solution lies in the 

• 

relation of the Self to the character. The Self is to 
be diatinguished from its content ; it has its character, 
but it is not identical with it. jlpart from Self, 
character is mere abstraction. Hence, that our 
character determines our action really means — it is 
our Self ( which has the chajsicter for its content ) 
that determines ; and the basal Self being Infinite, 
infinite possibilities are always open to it. My ;past 
and present life cannot be exhaustive expression 
of my possibilities ; I am always more than my • 
past and present life. Hence, nobody can^tell 
beforehand how our Self will actually express., 
its hidden possibilities. Sometimes tjie Self surprises 
all by its action which is quite unexpected, which 
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l«ads to quite a different course o£ action. Tajke 
the case of Jagm of Nadia who broke away from 
his past, yet he was the same man. But the man 
sometimes falls when he is expected to stand. 

Other Sadhanas for self-realisation 

( a ) So long as we are driven helpless to action 
by the energies of our impulses born of our empirical 
nature ( Hgifh ), we desire objects which are calculat- 
ed to satisfy these impulses ; we are bent on selfish 
ends and are deluded by ‘Egoism’. We must rise 
above the sway of affection and aversion and restrain 
these impulses under the law of rational reflection, 
by “abandoning attachment and the fruits there- 
of” — 

Worldly desires and interests are useless to a man 
ef wisdom. The commentary on the Gita says — 
“By restraining the^rs^ natural activities one by one 
and thereby gradually inducing fresh and higher 
activities, the Sruti teaching works ) serves 

to create an aspiration to reach the inmost Soul” 
( 18, 66 ). 

( b ) “I reward the^unseljish who do their pres- 
cribed duties and seek for Moksha^ by granting them 
knowledge” ( Chap. 4 ). Ereo from egoism and with- 
out attachment for fruits of action, one must medi- 
tate on Isioara^ dedicating all actions to Him. De- 
votioiTfb ‘one’s duty leads to perfection. “Self-know- 
ledge is the aim of all endeavour.” 

«... 

( c *) Knowledge of the true nature of the Self 
aided by all favourable conditions of its rise and de- 
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velopment, viz : purity of mind,humility, inner purity 
of mind, “Self-control which consists in directing 
exclusively to the right path the body and the mind 
which are by nature attracted to all directions**, per- 
ception of evil in birth, death and old age, in sickness 
and pain ; steady unflinching meditation on the One 

as our sole refuge &c. &c. these virtues are to be 

cultivated ( Chap. 13. 7-11. ). consists in an 

“intent effort to establish a continuous current of the 
idea of the inner Self ( nisr^naiT ) — chap. 18, 55. 

( d ) The Gita remarks — “The end of knowledge 
is freedom ( ). The end should bo kept in view ; 

for, it is only when one perceives the end that one 
will endeavour to cultivate attributes which are the 
mean* of attaining that knowledge. The attributes 
or virtues to be cultivated have been specified in 
Chap. 13, 7-10.— 

( i ) Humility, patience, uprightness, purity, 
social service, absence of Egoism, society of the disci- 
plined &c. &c. 

( ii ) Cultivation of piety, chastity, right intui- 
tion &c. &c. ( Chap. 16 , 1. ) 

&c. &c. 

( iii ) &C. as mentioned 

by Madhtisudana in his Gloss on the Gita. 

( e ) Contemplation of the Beautiful— ;ii\ 

etc. etc. ( Chap. 6, and 11 ) ; 

Chap, 6 , 26— efc. 
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( f ) Sankara’s remarks are very useful in the 
formation of our ethical character. — 

“The good ( ) and the pleasurable ( ij ?j; ) are 

confusedly presented to the man. The intelligent 
compare the two ; and on mature reflection discern 
their relative value — their difference — and having 
thus reflected, they embrace the good as worthier 
than the pleasurable. Then they adopt means to 
the attainment of the End chosen” ( 3R3® W® ). We 
thus compare, estimate our impulses — they are thus 
our objects of contemplation. A sum-total of feelings, 
impulses etc. etc. cannot deliberate, cannot control 
anymore than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a free Self can do so which has them. In every 
voluntary action, the Self which is not in time, does 
and can introduce a new element in time. 

( g ) sir^l — ^Work done under impulsive forces 
and with self-seeking end in view is to be replaced by 
work dcttie with higher and inner end sin view. Reflec- 
tion — — guides man in this stage for selecting 
higher ends. Then lastly, the realisation of the 
unity of the Self is the highest end and it is the 
highest activity in life. The meditation of Brahma 
in and through the manifested objects — 

6. 1 )-»-in order of increasing value— is regarded as 
meritorious, and it leads man gradually to the highest 
Gtoal. The doing of all prescribed duties and lead- 
ing a life of virtue (“5^ 9® HI® 4f.A9. ) 

— are regarded as necessai^ aids to the knowledge of 
Brahma, 
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It is wrong to hold the view that the Vedanta 
toaches inactivity.— 

‘fsiTfqsiJJVl’ (Transcendent good 

beyond the series of goods in the scale of existence ) 

‘qT»n 5 | 5 ^’UlfH’Envi«l 3 ^nisn?l’* — Cvt» in 9° mo, 4 . 3 . 33.) — 

i. e. Man cannot find satisfaction of his Self in 
any earthly and temporal order of things. He seeks 
in Transcendent God the fulfilment of the Good he is 
trying to realise in his own life. This Good — 
— wo find revealed //ra dually in the order 
of nature. 

“aa <Tf V-sr 1 

Thus we think of God as a Tower in the world — 
immanent power working in the world and progress- 
ively making for Good. The world, as I have tried 
to show in a previous Lecture, reveals an End or 
Divine Purpose which is being unfolded stage by 
stage. The world is striving towards, developing 
towards, an End and its Goal is out of sight. “Brahma 
is ; and this is what gives pleasure 

and joy, is well-known in the world as sweet, sour 
&c. &c. Here, the worldly hli&s produced by the 
presence of external helps ( stimulating ob jects ), has 
been instanced for understanding the Divine* Bliss ; 
for. it is by means of this well-known bliss that the 
Divine liliss can bo understood” ( h* w® . 

Thus the Ideal Good ( or ) which is 

revealing and working in the worldly objects,*of which 
they are but imperfect nianifestations — is the highest 
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Mad of human pursuit. The lower and higher objects 
are, therefore, only the proximate ends and these can 
be made to be embraced in the Highest Good. The 
multiplicity of human ends is connected with the 
Supreme End. But as Brahma tranaoends the tem- 
poral order of objects, wo ought not to remain satis- 
fied with those lesser ends, but must move through 
these for a complete and Jinal satisfaction.——— 

aw wsrqifaaiwfaqfn: .. 

waPrtq • a fif aw" 

( ta the Git i ). 

In the Gita, it has been shown that Brahma is to 
be first worshipped as the Cavse of the world '-as 
the Fower which carries on and sustains the worldly 

process — uft’urrrfl-OTHr i — “€i*n3?naT% irfH 
Htni:” I Then at the same time, Brahma is to be 
known as a Being which transcends this process — 
Aiman who has not realised these two 
cwpects of Brahma cannot be said to be able to 
realise the Highest Good — the Supreme End ( ift*. 
Chap. 12 ). 


o 



XII 


The Source of Adwaita-vada. 

ADWA1TA.VXDA IN THE R1G.VEDA. 


While discussing the relation which subsists be- 
tween the cause and its successive effects, Sankar- 
achSryya in his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra introduced, as we have stated before, the 
idea of two stand-points from which this relation 
can be viewed, viz., the Pararaarthika and the 
VySvaharika. He says that from the former stand- 
point the effects are to be looked upon as Ananya 
( ) — not distinct — from their cause, although 

from the Vyavaharika view, wo take them to be 
Anya ( ^551 ) — distinct — from the cause. Al)oufc the 
exact significance of these two terms — ‘Anya* and 
‘Ananya* — much misunderstanding exists in various 
quarters and we would try in this Lecture to bring 
out the bearing of these two terms upon his entire 
theory in the light of what Sankaracharyya has him- 
self said about them. 

We would here explain the idea with the help of 
an illustration which Sankara himself has used 
in several parts of his commentaries. 

( fragments of earth ), ( lump of^ich ), qfj 

( pot ) are the effects or transformations or manifest- 
ations of the cause ( clay ). Now, 'what is 

the nature of the relation that exists between those 
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successive changes issuing out of the — effects 

produced from the cause ? This relation can be 
explained in two different ways. The ordinary 
common people of the world regard the successive 
changes thus produced as self-subsisting entities — 
existing separated or divided from their cause. The 
clay to their view, has transformed itself as and 
the totally transforms itself into and 

the into the hs or the pot. One form is 

changed into another and that again into another 
and so on. One dies and another is produced. The 
preceding forms are looked upon as the causes, 
successively, of the latter forms. This is the empirical 
stand-point and our practical life is bound up with 
this view. 

But it is otherwise when these are considered 
from the Paramiirthika stand-point. This view never 
regards the effects as separated from or outwside of the 
causal reality. They can never exist separated from 
their cause, out of relation to their cause. fei®, 

etc., are not, to this view, so many self-subsisting 
entities, but only successive manifestations of the 
one causal reality — — lying, hidden behind them. 
Here, the clay or rather the nature of the clay finds 
its expression in the successive forms produced out of 
it. The ijeal essence of the clay is not lost in these 
forms ; it is present behind each of these successive 
changes : the identity of the cause is not lost but 
present tn each successive change or difference.# It 
does not itself change with these changing forms ; 


Vide t the quotation given at P. 132. 
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it does not, in assuming these forms, become some- 
thing else or It is clear then that these success- 
ively changing forms do not entirely lose their 
value * *in the eyes of those who are possessed of the 
Sankara has told us that there is really 
no conflict or opposition ( fsfftw ) between these 
two views. 

'vwgffllgsft: i a: 

*r ‘fggsi^’ (»«o git* «I®, 3 . 17*18)’*. 

[ “They are all Dualists and dualism is their stand-point, 
but our stand-point is non-dualism. There is no conflict 
between these two views, as everything is non-different ( ) 

from the Self’ ]. 

Hero compare — 

“IgWcrgn^*, *T “g gfi^gi — gtt^ 

giKgnfEt^t’a gt»ftgi<i I Vft: frcil g ngfit’* i 

[ ‘‘All dual forms are the effects of non- dual ( Brahma ) j 
and there is thus no conflict between the effect and the real 
cause ; for, no effect is really different from the cause. ]’’ 

As there is no opposition, the may be 

retained even when we emphasise the T. 

But there are, unfortunately, several modern 
interpreters of Sankara’s System who think other- 
wise. They regard all nama-rupas — the whole uni- 
verse — as mere illusion, as unreal and false. But, as 
we have seen above, Sankara has found no necessity 
for denying the existence of the world altogether. 
Sankaracharyya distinctly declares — 

* Because they are viewed as the the 

anderlying' cause ( not as this thing: or that thing:. ) 

t “smsuwrw fffdtildg' qftgifl-Hfwgt ^ gTvgfit fljfgrn: ( tn* w», 
2. 1. 14 ). 

13 
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''Hobody has the power to dissolve both the external and 
intjMmal existences which are presented to our senses an;^ to 
ojjf consciousness ( ).’* 

Here is how he expresses this idea : — 

“iwlsa ? ns af? ewfi 

^i^nPnar:, • af?fsiif?greni: araenafiraar sgi^je, ^ 

Hiawa SI amaa: afaenafugfhfn, qa i” 

( mo, 3, 2, 21 ). 

I *'What”, Sankara enquires of the doubtor, “is your idea 
about the Dissolution ( a'ra-fama), pray f •••... The world -both in 
its subjective and objective condition — actually exists (fTOHw:) ; 
nobody is therefore capable of dissolvinfr the existence of such a 
world. You cannot really mean this by your term 
&c. &c.] 

In a famous passage in the Brihadaranyaka- 
bhasya. he raises a question — 

**If you hold all the nama-rtipas to be real and not false, 
what would be the fate of your Adwaita-Vada f Brahman lias 
been declared in the Sruti as One and without a second. If 
you hold to this declaration made by the Sruti, you cannot, at 
the same time, admit the reality of the difference of the nama- 
rfipa— the changes going on in the world.” — 

*nsnr« vfn ^ qqt 

Prew »T qftf eaift” 

( UTO, 3. 5. 1 ). 

Th6 reply here suggested by Sankaracharyya is 
very important. He says — ^“No, you need not deny 
the eija^t-sr^e of the changes — the nama-rupas. The 
existence of these does not at all harm, or come into 
conflict { ), in any way with the theory of 
Adwaitism. Take * the case of the relation between 
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water and its productions — the waves, bubbles, 
foams and froth ; the relation between clay and 
its successive transformations in the shape of 
WZ etc.” As it is the cause itself which 
appears as these changed forms, these are, in reality, 
non-differcnt from their cause. No necessity 

arises to deny these successive changes, if we 
conceive them to be ( ) i. <?., non-different 

from their cause. That these are non-different 
( ) from their cause does not make them 
different — — or independent entities : neither does 
it abolish their own respective forms. Carefully note 
also what Sankaracharyya says in this respect in his 
Vedanta-bhasya : — 

^ sfq 

I 

( m®, 2. 1. 13 ). 

r *‘i. e. The foams, the waves, the billows &c. are non- 
different from the sea-water (their cause', but they are different 
from one another in their own respective forms ; one form does 
not pass over into another form’*. 

‘'Each of these is different from the other, no doubt ; but 
that does not make them different from the sea-water.'* ] 

The sum and substance of Sankara’s arguments 
may be thus stated : — * 

{a) Whenever the effects are produced, they 
are produced from their cause ; they can never 
appear divided — separated — from their cause.* — 

• "qw n Hn 

( f ® w« ) I 

“ftwu vflg* ’* . 

( i® «!• ) » 
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Can you separate the pot from its cause — the clay ? 
Can you separate the waves from their cause — 
the water ? Can you, placing the waves outside 
the water, regard them as something self-existent — 
as something ? 

(b) The effects are, in reality, the manifestations 
of their cause, — the stages through which the 
causal reality expresses its nature. It is the cause 
which without forfeiting its own identity differen- 
tiates itself in these forms. It is the cause which 
holds these forms, sustains them. It is like the 
identity of the thread which holds the manifold 
flowers together and forms a piece of garland. * 
Then how is it possible to abolish these successive 
changes or to separate them from their cause which 
holds them ? 

( c ) The cause does not, in assuming these 
forms, lose itself in them. The ; movements of my 
hand, the walking, the uttering of words— all these 
are my states ; they are mine, they belong to me. 
If you separate these from me, they lose their 
substance, they die ; for, it is the cause alone which 
binds its effects. One can, without difficulty, 
recognise the identity of the cause in its different 
changing states or manifestations. A cow, when 
lying in repose and ruminating, is called a cow ; 
but when it gets up and walks, will it now be 
called a horse, and not the same identical cow t ? 

^1 — ..y ^ ^ 

(f» *no, 2. i. 20). 
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The cause is thus the same throughout all its 
changing differentiations and does not lose its 
identity and become something different from its 
own seft. 

Throughout all these changes, the cause remained 
as it was in itself. Thus Brahma exists apart from 
relationships, as well as in and through relations. It 
transcends the universe of Mjlya, but in its trans- 
cendence it does not throw away Maya ; — Maya 
being but no other than Brahma ( itself ), reveal- 
ing and hiding itself. When ( pot ) disappears 
it hides itself in clay ; for, it was nothing but clay ; 
when it appears as a pot, it is nothing but clay ; 
for, it hides its nature as clay in gz (pot) i Sankara 
thus expresses the idea — 

^ ; Btsfti na a i 

suifii ii 

( 94 . ) 

[ “The wood lies hidden in the form of the elephant, (when it 
is ) made of wood, and the form of the elephant when disappear- 
ing also hides itself in the wood. So the Supreme Self lies 
hidden in the universe (when manifested) and the universe (when 
disappearing) lies hidden in the Self”, ] 

Brahman or the underlying Reality is not thus 
in any way affected or changed by the changing 
nama-rupas. It is the universe in which the Reality 
is expressing its nature, so that you need not deny 
the reality or the existence of the universe. Thebe 
is, therefore, no opposition (f^Ctw) between the world 
and its causal source. * It is in this way _that in 

Vide : Aaaada>giri quoted at p. 1^3. 
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Sankara-Vedanta the qftniTXI has been retained, while 
emphasising the fqqfi’. It is most erroneous c to 
suppose, as has been done by many, that in order 
to retain the unity of Brahman, Sankarabharyya 
has abolished the world as false. 

Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is founded upon 
this relation of the cause and its effects. From the 
discussion given above we arrive at the conclusion 
that one cause is present behind its different mani- 
festations in the world ; that the cause itself is 
gradually realising itself in the different forms of 
nama-rupa. It will be a mistake to think the effects 
produced from the cause as something different 
from it. 

One Reality manifests itself in the multiplicity 
of nama-rupas, and the true nature of this Reality 
has not been reduced to these successive effects. 
It is the connecting link of all these differences, 
and its own nature realises itself in and through 
these differentiations. There is no need in Sankara’s 
System to declare the unreality* of these differences, 
or to separate these from the underlying causal 
reality taking them as self-sufficient entities. 

If the Maya and its products are not Brahma 
itself, but something else, other than ) ; 

(if they do not form part of Brahma) then the result 
wpuld be violation of Adwaita-Vada — 9. dualism 
woul# Step in. Sankara avoids this dualism by 
pointing out non-difference ( ) of effects 
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from their cause. He has not abolished the objects 
of .the world, he only looked upon them — ^as 
Brahma, as the expression of His nature. This 
was his* cnt^nf^ir view ; ho looked upon the world 
from this higher stand-point. The following 
quotations will also support our position — 

surfii *raT sj It” 

( 83. ) 

[ “Those who have not realised the gold, look upon a golden 
ornament as an ornament only ( but not as gold ) ; so too those 
who have no realisation of truth, do not perceive the world as 
Brahma, but as world only, ’’] 

^hirc-in-a^in;, *i rim u ( 145 ) 

[ “All this universe sentient and non-sentient is Brahma, is 
“I’*. Foam, wave and spray &c. are not, in reality, substances 
different ( ) from the ocean.’' ] 

( 48 ). 

« 

[ **As one secs pots &c, as mere clay \ so all this universe 
( ) is only the 5elf, there is naught other than Self.” ] • 

It is our deliberate opinion — and this opinion 
has been formed by a careful and scrutinisirfg study 
of the llig-Veda itself — that the relation between 
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the cause and its effect as expounded by Sankara* 
chSryya, the true import of which we have giyen 
above, owes its origin to the llig-Veda. The popular 
conception that the hymns of the Rig-Vbda are 
addressed to the grand and remarkable natural 
forces which captured the imagination of the prim- 
itive Aryan settlers of India, in the shape of the 
Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, the Sky, etc., is alto- 
gether erroneous. We have, on the contrary, found 
ample material in the llig-Veda which unmistakably 
proves that the theory of Non-dualism as interpreted 
by Sankara in his Vedanta System of philosophy runs 
throughout this stupendous work from the beginning 
to the end. This may sound strange to many ears, 
but would it not rather be regarded as remarkably 
strange that an intelligent race of people like the 
Hindus should exhibit such a lamentable lack of 
even common-sense in allowing the hymns and 
Mantras addressed to inert ( ) non-intelligent 

natural phenomena to form an essential part of their 
religion ! Even at the present day, their daily devo- 
tions and prayers to God are performed by a hymn 
of the llig-Veda. If the llig-Veda contains nothiug 
but certain measured lines meant to be addressed 

t 

to the fascinating objects of nature calculated to 
inspire awe and admiration, then its value and 
importance are considerably diminished. To our view, 
the importance of the Big-Veda lies in the fact that 
it is^heT5figinal store-house of the Indian Idealism 
which supplied the materials of Adwaita-Vada 
which subsequently gave rise to the admirable 
System of Vedanta. 
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We have found above that it is an important 
feature of the Vedantic causal theory that the 
effects produced by the cause can never remain 
separated from the cause and be regarded on their 
ovm account, to be independent and self-sufficient 
entities ; and that the causal reality, in assuming 
these forms, does not become something else ( viair ), 
losing its own nature. It is only the nature of the 
causal reality which finds gradual expression in 
and through these visible forms. ♦ Now, this is 
also the position of the llig-Veda itself . The Vedic 
B>ishis worshipped this causal Reality which 
operates behind these visible forms, knowing full 
well that these visible forms by themselves have 
no value at all. For, they can never be separated 
from the underlying causal realitj and consi- 
dered on their own account, as if they are the only 
realities. The Vedic llishis did not remain satisfied 
with these visible forms but behind the shifting 
scenes of nature they always tried to seek for and 
discovered a constant causal Ileality which they 
worshipped. It is the quest of changeless which is 
in the midst of changes. 

There are quite a number of arguments by which 
this position has been estabfished in the Rig-V eda. 
We would, in this Lecture, content ourselves with 
presenting only one set of arguments collected from 
different places of the Rig-Veda. If, to the Vedic 
Rishis the gods were no more than so loany visible 

I ( wto ). 

: a/xo W*, U-lH. 
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objects as they appeared to the senses, we would not 
have found mention of the dual nature of each of 
the Vedic gods so clearly and distinctly, as has been 
done in the Hig-Veda. The Agni, the SuByya, the 
Aswins, the Soma, — in fact every Vedic god we find 
described as possessing a dual form, a dual nature of 
his own. As Brahman has been described in the 
Upanishads as hito BTO, iR’St etc., 

so in the Big- Veda, under the visible forms of the 
gods there is, in each case, an invisible form which 
constitutes the true nature of these gods. In the 
Vedic state of society, people were not wanting whose 
cultured minds were busy discovering the presence 
of an invisible causal power working behind nature 
which they contemplated and worshipped, taking the 
shifting phenomena of nature as mere external ex- 
pressions of that hidden causal power. The very 
mention of the dual nature of the Vedic gods 
unmistakably bears witness to the fact that the 
actual visible forms of the gods were never recog- 
nised in the Big-Veda as the only realities. They 
are all different facets of one and the same shining 
light, different types of manifestation of one unity, 
different names for one Beality. 

We would now quotb here the hymns from which 
readers would find how the dthal nature of the gods 
has bebn brought out in the Big-Veda. 

(1) Take the case of the Agni 

is-stcted about Agni — the fire-god — that the 
visible, material form of Agni has within him another 
invisible, internal form, and this internal form — 
igjipi^->is the rdal nature of the material fire. 
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i- e. the fire kindled on cremation ground 
for burning the dead body is thus addressed : — 

tfrofflnKt sreg'» 5 iw*i” h 

[ “The material form of the fire, the form which is devouring. 
Consuming the body of the dead, we do not want j let this form 
be removed from us. But here, within this visible fire, there 
is another firty and this fire it is which knows everything born 
in the world. It is this fire which always conveys oblations to 
the gods.*’ ] 

Take again the following Mantra : — 

^ sierra V, fiiw qmw I 

qi fiq i'» 

[ “The fire has two-fold birth-places— the place of its mani- 
festation. The one is the superior place, and the other inferior or 
the gross place. We desire to worship, O Fire i that place— 
that source— that qtPr — from which thou hast sprung’’ ] 

That the invisible form of the fire is nothing but 
its causal nature has been very well brought out by 
the term ^fif. This invisible causal substance of 
the visible fire is also referred to in another hymn in 
this manner : — 

“fitm ^ *iw qrri gvt I ft VI av y 

[ “The fire has got a most hidden name, and we have been 
able to learn of this hidden name of tfte fire. We know, too, the 
S0Mfc« — vtB— from which thou hast sprung up, O Fire !’’ ] 

In another hymn we find this address : — • 

"Over and above this material body, the fire has a most 
auspicious body ; carry by that body this dead man to the* 
higher region of heaven ( I0-I6-4 )." Exactly sirmlar prayer 
we find addressed to the Sun in the Isa-Upanishad ; “Withdraw, 

O Sun ! these Thy visible rays, 1 desire to see that auspicious 
form of thine which lies conesale J within those rays,” 
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(2) Suryya 

The B/ig'Yeda in similarly unmistakable terms 
refers to the underlying hidden causal substance 
existing behind the visible form of the Sun. 

“v 9 ’Bgvi fti; i 

«rE gvi, fg ft?;** n 

[ “To the Sun belong two wheels ( ^ ). One is gross, visi- 
ble to all ; but the other is hidden, invisible- gvi T* J 

[ “Who knows this invisible hidden of the Sun f Only 
to those who are of contemplative turn of mind, who meditate 
inwardly within, this ^ reveals its essence ; others cannot 
know this.’^ ] 

This description leaves no doubt in our mind as 
to the real nature of this invisible wheel of the Sun. 
It is the causal substance which underlies the visible 
gross form of the Sun. The presence of this causal 
substance within the visible Sun has been brought 
out in another form in a hymn which the 50th 
Sukta contains in the first Mandal. 

The Sun is thus described there— 

“There are three states or forms of the Sun. The 
one state is termed as ; the other is and 

the last is That Sun is called as whose 

beam falls upon this earth. The Sun which spreads 
its beams upwards in hehven is termed as “«gi|g:”. 
Besides these two, there exists the “gpiro” Sun who 
never se'ts, never rises”. This beautiful description 
gives us an idea of the visible gross form of the Sun, 
as well as it^ invisible causal form, and also the form 
which lies even beyond the causal state ( which in 
the UpsMiishadic nomenclature may be called as 
state ). Sankara in his commentary on the 
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YedSnta bas explained that the light ( ) of 

the^ Son which is sent up to heaven is no other than 
the being of Brahman— utt wStfii: 
etc., etc?, (%• *?To, By the ‘light’ mentioned 

here in the Sruti we are to understand the Being of 
Brahman which is to be found underlying all the 
visible existences as their causal substance. * 

The Big-Veda, too, in describing the invisible 
subtle state of the Sun clearly refers to that under- 
lying causal substance. In the ChhSndogya-I Jpani- 
shad, the Solar Disc has been described as a bee- 
hive and it is there stated that the real Sun does not 
rise or does not set -“sj I** This line 

is exactly similar in its idea to the Sun described 
in the Rig-Veda as the Sun ‘which never rises, 
never sets*. 

These descriptions clearly bring out the fact that 
the Rig-Vedic Sun and the Eire also are not merely 
visible gross natural objects. 

(3) We shall now consider how the has 
been described in the Rig-Voda. This is stated about 
the Soma ( ) — 

I 

^ V *iin^ fv?:, •• *i r 

[ **When the people press the aod squeezing from it its 
juice drink it off, they think they have quaffed the but to 
those whose minds are inwardly turned, the fact stands clearly 
comprehended that nobody can ever drink of the true, real i’' 
*‘n % ’evtft “No mortal man of the earth d&n driritf Thee, 

Soma !*’ ] 


* nv r«if4trq** (*%• w, i. i. 24-25 ). 
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You will see that as in the case of the 
Sun and the Eire, here also we find the two-fold 
forms of the wtw ; — the one is its gross form which 
the people ordinarily press and drink ; but “who is 
to drink the subtle invisible form of its hidden 
causal substance which the material form of 
contains within it ?” It is for this reason'that else- 
where it has been stated of the that the "eter- 
nally existent Soma has got ttoo hinds of beams 
extending both ways : — 

And also — 

“firai s!r^^5s^ 

[ *. which is the source of hiqa has its two parts 

covered by its rays,’^ ] 

It is also stated that the “Soma has a place 
within it which lies hidden and invisible to the ordi- 
nary gaze of the people and it is in this hidden place 
where exist the thirty-three gods” and that "to this 
real place become centred all the prayers of the 
devotees” — 

“rni 'iww , ft’i i” 

“w • va ft’s i 

If the were merely the plant, how could 
it be addressed as the "inexhaustible navel ( *iTftr: ) 
of the earth,” as "the seed { tn: ) from which all the 
objects have b^n produced” ? 

As we have seen above in the case of the Sun, 
the ww also has been stated to have a "gftii” place 

'iTiT I 
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( 4 ) We now come to liidra . — 

Indra has got two forms ; one of these forms 
constitutes his gross, visible form and the other is 
the causal form behind the former into which it is 
inter-woven, and that is his invisible subtle form. 
These dual forms of Indra find expression in several 
ways — 

flam ( stOt ) gvi’ wa: i flaiA haw 

^*1 I flfl ajlfl' Offlii*’ 1 

[ “Indra possesses dual bodies. One of these bodies is most 
hidden i and this hidden body is very large and it extends 
over — touches - large spaces. By this body, Indra has brought 
into being the past and the future (objects) and created those 
bright objects he desired to create.” ] This body, you are 
requested to mark, has been called ‘ust’ and it 

is ‘the most ancient light,* and ‘exists in touch with all the 
objects of the world.’ Can it be anything else than the causal 
substance which interweaves itself into the visible form f The 
poet of the Mandal V has clearly indicated this causal form when 
he declares that “he has come to learn the most hidden place 
(qfl ) of Indra’*— 

qflflvi i 

vii^flsflpflfl ft t At?:, flft I 

[“Among the performers of the sacrifices, only those are able 
to know this hidden q?? of Indra who are aggim:, i,e., those who 
could see into the depth of things.” j 

Unless we take the invisible caii^ ‘•form of 
Indra into our consideration, the description that 
“Indra has created the heaven and the sky 

that “Indra has planted milk into the bosom 
of the cow” — becomes inconsistent and insignificant. 
Such descriptions lose their ‘value and become 
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useless when only the gross, visible, phenomenal 
form of Indra is taken. 

As we have seen while considering the form of 
the Sun, the Fire and the Soma that each«of these 
Vedic gods possesses a form ; in the case of 
Indra also, a gftH besides the two Fadas already 
stated, is mentioned — 

ft vft swnit I gOjjtftsi ftft i*’ 

And this has been described as I 

( 5 ) In the description of Visnu, we find a 
statement about a qvw q?f i Visnu has been des- 
cribed to “contain three Fadas, viz., the one extend- 
ing over the earth, the other over the sky and the 
third the heaven. But nobody, it has been stated, 
can ever see the hidden q^ of Visnu — which is 
<q^CT — undying, and which is filled up with honey — 

ftvtRil ft*® jffqi 

qtwtvt fvmqt siwaitg: I 

[“Only those who are wakeful ever alive to the real nature 
of things — who are thoughtful — only such people can see the 
«nc*f o<? of Visnu.’' ] 

( 0 ) Of the qi^ — the Wind-god — also, we find 
a similar description of its two-fold forms. The 
one is its gross, visible form and the other its 

deep-la\d subtle invisible form which the former 
contains behind it. — 

t 

[ “ The wind is two-fold ; one form blows from the sea ; but 
the other comes from a* place very far off ( ), i,e., a place 
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tying beyond (the visible world). The first form gives us 
strength ; but the other has the power to drive out sin.”] What 
has been described as the killer of sin can never be the gross 
VT3 i it must be the caus rl reality existing behind all the visible 
objects. This subtle form of the is known as in 

the Rg-Veda. Now, the is the source of all sorts of 

activities. It is from this source that the visible vig — vibratory 
motion — has sprung. In the 168th Sukta, in Mandal I, we 
also find two-fold strength of Maruts — "fim sjv; “From 

which region the Marut is coming ?’' — it has been asked. 
The reply given is,— “Is it coming from the inferior ( *. e. 

) region f Or is it blowing from a region lying beyond 
the visible places j>” — 

This enquiry shows us clearly the visible and 
invisible forms of the Maruts. It is with reference 
to this invisible underlying ^13, that such statements 
become consistent as those — “It is loithm the lap 
of the that all the gods perform their respective 
functions.” It is clearly tlio causal reality which 
is present behind the visible motions or activities 
which has been referred to by these descriptions. 
It is of this we find it stated that “it is the 
Maruts who “have extended the objects of the earth 
and the shining objects of the sky” — 

“vii ^ I 

The term in connection with the Maruts 

indicates its three states — the visible, tlui^causal, and 
the gftsi state. That all of these Maruts have only 
one source from which they have all sprung has 
been beautifully described by a metaphijr. — “As the 
spokes are all centred and fixed in the navel of the 
wheel, so they are all come from one identical 
source'*'- 
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"wTt t ^K\: ««iwq: I” 

^ azf — 

This treasure house of must be the causal 

substance which sustains the gross visible forfti and 
which is its source. 

(7) Two kinds of Sky ( tiT^Tai ) we find described 
in the llg-Veda. As in the Upanishads the 
and the uth sgtii — both of these are mentioned, of 
which the latter is the undifferentiated condition of 
the Prana-Sakti. The is the visible differen- 
tiated vibrations which fill the I This 

lying behind the is also known as ^<T’<ir ^ 

in the Upanishads, while the a^cTT^tsr is also known 
as ^ I In the llg-Veda also, similarly two 

terms have been employed. The one is it is 

nothing but the » The other is the uw 

I In this q?;tT the first manifestation of 

or Prana-Sakti appears. 

We need not quote further passages. These 
would amply shew that each and every god men- 
tioned in the llg-Veda has, in addition to his visible 
form, an invisible causal form which underlies the 
former. To exhiliit this two-fold form in general 
terms, all the gods have linen collectively also des- 
cribed or defined as — 

^ ««n;” i 

(^) The same fact irresistibly comes to our mind, 
when we follaw the description of Varuna ( )• 

It is said of him — 

•qiHt ( ) insii 

I 
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[“There travels, within the flowing water, Varuna who watches 
the truth and untruth— the merit and demerit — of all the beings 
iti the world.” ] 

Tlys seer of truth and untruth which is present 
within the water cannot but be the causal 
existing within all. Take again such description as 
this — 

“Varuna knows two kinds of — one visible ( ) and 

the other invisible ( ) Pada.” This q? must be 

the causal substance lying behind its visible q? or form. And 
this hidden q? is otherwise referred to when the Vedic Rishi 
declared that “Varuna has revealed the secret of a hidden Pada 
to a worthy intelligent devotee” — 

The following stanza about Varuna becomes 
consistent only when we take the carnal form of 
Varuna ; otherwise it will be meaningless. It is 
the causal substance alone which works differently 
in different objects. — 

wg* q’S’it, qfV, ftfq i” 

[“It is Varuna who has placed strength in the horse, milk in 
the cow, fire in the water, sun in the sky, Soma in the mountain 
and Varuna has spread the firmament overhead.” ] 

Sankaracharyya has fihown by arguments that 

the effects can never be separated from, and taken 

outside of, their causal substance, "Xiivi'^hat they 

must always bo considered in relation with * their 
underlying cause which finds its own realisation t 
through them. In giving a clear icfea of the invi- 

i “...qiftgCd aw” ( g* ) 
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sible but ever accompanying causal reality behind 
each of the visible gods, the lig-Veda wants to show 
that the visible forms of the gods will always put 
the people in mind of the causal Reality which is 
ever presnt behind them, and severed from which the 
gods will at once become unessential and 

— to use the expression employed 'by Sankara. 
They are always to be taken in connection icith. their 
causal substance— which is none other than Bra- 
hman Itself — of which these gods are so many 
manifestations. How can the effect be conceived as 
different ( ) from the cause ? I would again 

remind you of the illustration given by Sankara to 
support his position which was quoted in an early 
part of our Lectures ( Vide : Loct. 1, P. 10 ). — 

“The spark after it comes out of fire is nothing 
but fire in reality ; it is not different from, other 
( ) than, the fire — its cause.” 

And also 

“( ^ITc! 

**J3efore the spark came out of fire, separated it- 
self from the fire — its cause, it was identical with 
fire, was no other than fite itself.” 

The idea of the Rg-Veda is that Brahman is 
finding *'its expression through the visible objects 
— the Vedic gods — mentioned therein. The 
description ^f the behind the visible 

9 of these gods serves this great purpose. 

It would be totally unphilosophical to take 
the Vedic gods a*s separated from their causal 
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source and to treat them as so many self-sufficient, 
independent beings, which some interpreters of the 
B/g-Veda have sought to do. Sankara has shown 
such aiprocedure to be erroneous. The effects can- 
not, even for a moment, stand unrelated to their 
cause. Neither do they serve any other purpose 
than the resflisation, through them, of the nature of 
the causal reality. It is in this way that the 
Bg-Vedic gods must be considered. Sankara has 
stated that one finite object docs indeed negate 
or exclude another finite object, but none of these 
objects can negate or exclude the idea of their cause 
which is the infinite existing behind them — “?| f% 

snw 2m: n” i For, the 

is nothing but the transformation ( ) of 
the causal reality. How then can a exclude the 
idea of its cause ? The visible forms or efl'ects have 
no real value of their own. As these are qvTW, they 
serve the purpose of the realisation of the nature of 
the causal reality which exists and operates within 
them. The causal realities are therefore the ends ; 
but as Brahman is the absolute end, it includes all 
other lower ends within. * Sankarachai'ya has ex- 
plained this relation between the causal reality and 
the effects produced out of it. This exactly is the 
relation which exists between the du^ Ai'iacs of the 
gods described in the Bg-Veda. Forgetting the 
intimate relation in which the hidden underlying 
causal reality always stands with the'visibly gross 

( f o «!• ) I 
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forms of natural objects, it is wrong to look upon 
these as the only objects with which we have finy 
concern in the world. This would be view 

as stated by Sankara. But this is not at alhthe real 
view ; it is the most unphilosophical view which 
obtains among the ordinary people. We must try 
to cultivate the real view and' look upon the 

gods, i. e. the phenomenal objects as manifestations 
of the causal Ileality, — as Brahman Itself sustains 
them and works loithin them, and without which 
and cut oil! from which they would altogether lose 
their importance, — would become unn^al, unessential. 
This grand truth the llg-Veda has inculcated upon 
us, when it describes the subtle invisible form along 
with the visible gross form of its gods. Otherwise, 
such description becomes a meaningless jumble. 
Yet the modern iutei'preters of the B-g-Veda have 
not a word to say about the invisible causal form 
which accompanies those gods, so clearly described 
in the pages of the llg-Veda in connection with 
each of its gods. We have not said anything about 
the 3 types of Devatas and three kinds of q'gs (ya/»as) 
which find ample description in the Bg-Veda. 
Neither have we referred you to the use of the term 
Maya exactly in the sense in which Sankara used in 
his Ved^^titaT. All these are to be found scaittered in 
the Bg-Veda. Sankara seems to have borrowed his 
mhin ideas from the Bg-Veda. 
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Conclusion : — 

This is my last day and this day brings me to my 
labour’s end. I am convinced of one fact : that you 
really love Sankara and that you take a loving 
interest in this great philosophy of your own ancient 
land. Your attendance, day after day, in this cold, 
chilly, wintry evenings gives ample evidence of that 
fact. But, I do not know if I have been able to please 
you — if ray presentation of India’s great philosopher 
has proved con-vincing to you. But I have laboured 
honestly. What I have said, I have tried to support 
and strengthen by ample quotations. Bor this 
purpose I have travoi'sed, as you have seen, the 
whole field — neglecting nothing. Numerous texts 
from ail his commentaries have been put before 
you to help you to come to your own conclusion. 
Sankara’s theory is not a Pantheism. He has 
not abolished the things of the world, neither has 
he declared the finite ^^s as so many unrealities. 
As the world is finite but moving towards the 
infinite goal, so we — ^sjs — are also finite as well as 
infinite. Infinite possibilities lie hidden in us, and 
Sankara holds out to us the* great promise that we 
shall one day be able to realise our aspirations, and 
to fulfil all our possibilities, and that all lltrife and 
sufferings w'ill cease in 5^1. In Sankara-philosophy 
there is ample scope for duties of man. We a*re 
all self-seeking beings : we must try to be 
unselfish ; and so long as we are not disinterested in 
our actions and ideas, the WiraW, Sankara tells us, 
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will not dawn — we must treat all as our own — not 
forgetting the great truth that the sax^e 
(Narayana) is present in us all. We must make sincere 
efforts to remove suffering from our fellow so far 

as in us lies, and unless that is done, how can we help 
them to realise the^UPq within? All these promises 
Sankara’s philosophy holds before us. ‘It is not a 
philosophy of or lie has not woven a net 

of around us to enmesh us within it beyond 

hope of extrication. Neither it is a mere Theology. 
And by the way, our E-g-Veda — that great store- * 
house of Indian Avisdom, from which we have derived 
our all practical religions of every-day life, is not a 
book of hymns composed by primitive Indian' 
tillers of soil, but it is a store-house of the great 
Maya-Vada too from which Sankara partly 
borrowed the main ideas of his philosophy. But the 
time has arrived to take farewell of you however 
painful it may be, and 1 do it by offering my good 
wishes to you all. 

I take this opportunity to offer my respectful 
tribute to the blessed memory of the late Sreegopal 
Basu Mallick — the great founder of this Pellowship 
which has given an im,petus to the culture and 
spread of the Vedantic truths. 


[ The End. ] 
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OPINIONS 
On the author’s 

^introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.’' 

/. Professor A, Berriedale Keiths D, D.C,L, 

University of Edinburgfh : — “......Your book is a remarkably 

able and hig^hly interesting contribution to the interpretation 
of Sankara. Its collection of passages alone would be of very 
high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writin^cLs is so great as 
to render easy reference impossible without sucfT* aid, and I 
fully appreciate the labour which has been involved in the selec- 
tion of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to J'our 
powerful exposition of the realistic element in Sankara. Your 
restatement of his position in terms of modern philosophical 
conception, shows a very great skill and will demand the most 
careful consideration from those who* seek to apprehend the 
true force of the teachings of the Acharyya.” 

2^ Professor JtiKus Jolly, Ph. D. University of Wurx* 
burg, Bavaria t — **This work contains an excellent exposition,* 
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I thiak» of the main principles of the Adwaita system ana an 
equally excellent vindication of this agrainst the reproaches 
raised by scholars wroagly interpreting: its technical terms.** 

J, Sir George A. Grierson^ Ph.D^t D^LiU,^ LL. 

late Vice-President » Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland : — •! have read a gfood deal ^of it and 

found it very interesting and instructive.«*.*«your book shows 
evidence of much original research and 1 hope that you will 
continue your studies of this and other important Systems of 
Indian Philosophy.*’ 

4. Dr. Z. D. Barnett^ Oriental Studies, London Institu- 
tion (University of London) *. — Your book is a work of 

considerable merit.** 

5. Professor J. Wackernagel^ Basil, Switzerland \ — ** 

Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy is a valuable 

book 1 shall not fail to make it known and accessible 

to fellow- workers interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it 
will be appreciated universally according to its merits.*’ 

6. Professor Hermann Jacobi t University of Bonn, 

Germany 5 — “ ••••..I have read this novel exposition of 

Sankara’s system with interest and profit. Whether one 
entirely agrees with the author’s theory or not, one will 
admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable sugges- 
tions It is an admirable book 

7. Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris : — ‘*Your deep justice to the 
old master — Sankara — and your remarkable command of the 
difficult literary materials cannot but meet the grateful ac- 
knowledgment of all interested in this line of research.” 

8. Prof. S. V. Lesney^ Ph.D.y University of Prague : — 
«,«The teaching of your great countryman — Sankara — has been 
treated by you in a very happy way and to much proht of 
your readers/* 

9. Prffr E. Washburn Hopkins^ Ph.D.^ ZL.D., Yale 
University, America : — “.....•My final judgment is that you 
hav^ made a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of Sankara’s Phtlosophy..,...” 

10. Prof. Dt Johannes Her tel ^ Professor of Sanskrit^ 

University of Leipzig, Germany! — ** No doubt this 

work — Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy, 2nd Edition — is 
extremely useful, lucid in style, and independent, in the re- 
presentation of Shaokara’s doctrine. It ;'emarkably ma'^ks a 
decided step advance,.,. 
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Prof. Richard Garhe% Ph. />., of the University of 
Ttibingren is ir re than its title indicates i not only an 

able Introduction, 4>ut a very important contribution to the 
hictory of Indian ’ nilosophy, especially Chapter III seems to 
me to be of particular importance, as according to it, the 
current potions about Sankar*s conception of the world hav^ 
io be corrected. I wish you all success which your learnin^r 
and dilif^ence deserve,” 

Prof, James H.Woods^ Ph.Dm^ of Harvard University 

Your book has ^griven me the gfreatest pleasure. It 

is coherently written and the argfuments move forward with 
lo^rical precision and at the same time keep close to the text of 
the Vedanta. I found the book extremely valuable and I hope 
it will be the first one of the series. Y our work has impressed 
me so much that i am sendingf you an invitation, 

13. Dr, Sylvain Levit Ph. Z>., of College De France, 

Paris : — ‘ ,.Your book is of a lasting value. You have 

mastered Sankara’s work as a real Pandit and you know to 
expose liis doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. Never did I 
realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara’s teachings. 
Your book is a concordancy, a Cyclopoedia of Sankara^s 
Philosophy. The quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, 
conclusive ; a glance over the notes at the foot of the pages 
shows they are a substantial reading, affording the of 
Sankara’s thoughts. ” 

14. Prof. Mm Bloomfield^ of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity Your book is, I am convinced, a most valuable 

contribution to our knowledge of India’s high thought • your 
exposition of Sankara is that of a loving disciple but at the 
same time, critical as well as sympathetic. Your chapter on 

is especially illuminating, but I remember every page of 
the book as full of clarifying information. No Indologist can 
possibly read it without being grateful to you fot your first- 
hand, trustworthy help in this difficult field.” 

1^*^ Prof. Richard Schmidt. Ph. oi Munster Univer- 
sity : — * Surely your book is an admirab'y suitable intro- 
duction to that most magnificent achievement of Indian thought 

-Your book is not only a highly interesting contribution to 

the interpretation of Sankara’s writingsl. but also in every w^ 
a new argument of the justness of the *'ex orienti lux,^* 1 
wishtyou best success.” ^ 

16. Prof. A. Hillebrandt, Ph. D., of Be^au UnivA--, 
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sity ‘............Your work marks a *reat |>roKress by 

the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views Iiave found 
therein by your paiDStakiofiT labour and judicious treatment. 

I fully appreciate the value of your scholarly work which I 
think a perfect success. Allow me to repeat my opinion that 
your work represents a higrh standard of Indian scholarship. 

17. Prof. H. Luders, of Be/lin. University I have 

read your excellent Introduction with the isfreatest interest and 
profit. Your profound knowledge of Sankara has enabled you 
to carve out new ways to the understanding of India’s great 
philosopher. In my opinion your work is a mark ip the 
exposition of Vedanta Philosophy, and anybody who will take 
up in future those problems will have to deal with your views. 
You have solved some of the riddles proposed by apparent 
contradictions in the text and I am sure we shall have to modify 
considerably the prevalent opinion on Sankara Philosophy.” 

18. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland^ July, 1926 “The author is to be congratulated 
on having produced a very well-written and remarkably clear 
and able book dealing with a very thorny and difficult subject — . 
the non-dualistic philosophy of the great Vedantist — Sankara. 
Mr. Sastri has collected a large number of passages of great 
value and importance from the writings of Sankara and has 
expounded them with marked ability. His treatment of 
Sankara’s philosophical position is done with great skill ” 

19. The Magazine — Shia^kyo^ken* Vyn {Religious Re- 

search^t Vol. II Part 6. 1st November, 1926 of Tokyo Univer- 
sity, Japan * — “It seems that the author is an authority on the 
Vedanta system of Philosophy in the Calcutta University of 
India. He has studied and mastered thoroughly the vast 
knowledge of the Sankara Philosophy..# The last two chap- 
ters are very interesting and give new light on the subject 

•...”((9. iginal in Japanese^. 

20. The Forwards October 3, 1926 : — “Prof. Sastri’s 

^Adv^aita Philosophy’ no longer requires any advertisement 
through the press. The book has already made its mark as 
one of the richest contributions to modern research on the 

*Adwaita Philosophy’ In Prof. Sastri that philosophy has 

got a very lucid exponent..#..»...as a piece of original research 
the book has received unqualified admiration from Indian as 
vrfiW as European scholars.” 

See. See. Sec. 
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